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West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 

779 Greenwieh Street and 10 4 bingdon Square, NY 
Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, de., 
received day or night. 














Expenses and advances made if ay Separate 
rooms of any size, always acee*sible during business 
hours. Oidest (esta established 1840), Lowest In Rate, Most 
ACCOMM DATING, 


and r 
ment in the business. TRUCKS and. #XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the 1emoval of Hou.ehold 
Goods, Piaros, Bag 2 kad &e., always ready day or night. 


Garr, ra rietor. 
Office, 59° WUDSON STREEY, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 








NEW YORK t BANKERS, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 


5|of interest &c., attended to on favorable 


erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
| bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATCI I. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.i. 1856. 


HEAD ornice, | zene Buroet Lane), Thread. 


(2% Old Bond Street 
BRANCH t ues Semin Court Road; 
OFFICES. [Fig 8 221 Foew « fi 
7 es Terrace, Knightsbr idge. 
Susscrisev Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paw-vp CapitaL_..-- -. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp....... £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonxs, Exq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovas East, Esq. Samuvet Josnva, Erq. 
Anvrew Lawarr, Esq. Joaquin De Manena Feq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. |Wititam Simpson, Esq. 
We. McAeruva, Esq., \Jauxs E. Vannen, Eog. 
Ald., M. P. Goro Youro, Esq. 
Ww. Macnacontan, Esq. Henay Joun Arainson, Keg 


Manager: 
A.raep Geouce Kennevy. 


Secretary—C. a. ‘Worrn. 





The Old Curiosity oo 
115 Chambers Street, N. 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Feras, Autuyues, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINGS 
And Curiosities of- Nature and Art. 





‘11 BROAD ; STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, torent. | 





A st: d with approved Amert- 
ean abd other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch derate rates of as shal! be consid- 

d consistent with d mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
sates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 








and Sist December in each year. 
Demand Cheones and Bedesp | honored against ap- 
proved previous or itt Credits 





opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Morginal Credits are issued,as alao Letters 
of Credit upon any leadmg Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
ueription of general Baaking Business 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


1. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye aud 
California. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


THE SUBS ‘RIBER will pive his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchace and sale, on commission, of the 
tbove slocks for cash, 
iarity with the mines of the 


Its frequent visits to and fami- 
« Comstock ” led 
extensive acquaintance m miniug circies in Sau Francis- 


e,and his 


oo, afford him advantages of a supetion an! valuable 
eharacter 
y + 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Reegnemces -President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Cotgate & Co, 

. S lati 

Wall Street Speculation 

The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any address. In addition toa 
lange pumber of ed:tovials on fiaa cial and business 
topica, 1t coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon 4, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothi am & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large excerience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their s stock brokerage busines 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “Puls an 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of | gitima e 
spec ulation. Their advic: is very valuable, and by fol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes. New York Metio- 
polis. 














Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 


A Large and Elegant A sortment slways on hand, 
comprising Cy der Desks, Lounges, Re volving ¢ hairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suis, Sec.etaries, Boukeases, Pia- 
nos, Ac. 


THE ONLY DOWN ‘TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


PUNIS JONNSON, 58 Liberty Street, 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 


N, Y. 


P. 8. - Ont-door Sales of gg shold Furniture at Pri 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 


- = ’ 
MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET.. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE; LIS? OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS 


WITH ABKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Faxk TO ANY ADDRESS. 





OF 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 





| SUMMER RETREATS. 


Hamilton Hiouse, 
STAMFORILD Conn., 


Now open. Faverable terms for May and Jane. 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn, 


Lake House. 
ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 


Now 
fpecial rates for May and 


Near the Great South Bay and Ocean, 

open for the season, 

une or full terin, 
AMOS R. 


STELLENWERE, 


Highland House, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-ITUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Streot, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. a. F. & W. D. GARRISON, 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooma, will opon in May, 
Apply at tho H use, or to F. ‘A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Royal, Sxth Avenue and 420d 8 reet, 


a. 'T. D. 8. HAMMOND, Pr ee 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hc ur’s ride by Morris and Eseox R.R. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depot.) 

An extension of fifty bediooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
oished, Kept asa tist-clase family hotel. It te 
now 1eady to show roome for the reason. Apply 
J. RIERA, ven necen 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


SANDS POINT, L. I., 


to 


Will open on May Ist for Summer Gueste. S eim- 
er Scarranhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
43.d Street, KE. R., at 4:16 7. M 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Returning, 


Whitestone Hlouse, 
WHITESTONE, L. 1. 


Reing e.tirely renovated and newly furnished 
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GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xe., 


711 Broadway, New York 


Sole Agents iv the U. S. for Mutton & 
Co., London. 


‘AVENA, 


OR OATEN GRITS. 
3A preparation of waco us a NeW PROCTSS, Free 
from all prrie” Tastr, and superior to any oat 
weal either foreiga or domeste Very PALA 
TAFLE and highly nutritious The pest CERRAL 
focd in use Aas ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTIC\L 
test by the first puysiCIANS Hi TELS RFSTUPAN.S 
and P« VA‘E FAM Lies during the past 12 months. 
Packea! in 2a°d5'b packages, Fur sale by all 
first-class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 








‘HAND, BOOK” 
Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PULLISHED AND FOR Sat BY 


0, H. CROSBY. 19 Willia'a, &t.. N.Y. 


* 271 PRICE, $2.00.| 


EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 








Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 
Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the NIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
(iAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
nen, at VFRY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 





rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 


Hellmuth College (Boys).-leap Masrer: Rev. A 


Jen. Opt. 


OARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


Sepremser Isr. 











BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a pine exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, 8» peifret, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just suing trom the skin, the 
hasr being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELONR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disippointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the 11) etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 


and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. yg ” 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Telter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions 6 the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Mair O1l in use 
W. A. Bateheloe’s Dentifewe (er, beewt 
fb -eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, o: 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask “or them, 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18529, 


RVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RALLROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 


ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
WIV POLT.AM® #kK ANNUM in Adwance 








(Location delightful and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, -Prineipal 





college. 
13th, 1875. 


titute. 
SPEAK IN SEASON! 





Musie, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
sions to Young Ladies seeking an edueca- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCIICOL, 


OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Iscation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. ae trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
yéer. Address 
MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 





PORT CHESTER,N Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 





Something New for Small Investors. 
SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 


GOOD SECURITY, QUICK RE. 


TURNS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au- 
thorized, 








' ‘Tur Kansas Lanp anv Imaucrant As- 
sctaTion, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
Granp Free Distaisvt on to its shareholders of 
$77),0.0 1x Casn and choice and valuabe 
Yarms, Brick locks Residences. &c.—the 
finest opportunity ever offered to secure a home 
and an independence. The distribution will 
positively be made August 25th, 1876, or the 
money refunded in full. The institrtion is 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
rely that the distribution will be wed hon- 
orably and with justice to all. ‘The Association 
is endorsed by the Board of Tr.de of Atchison, 
leading State officials, &c. Its managers are 
men of known responsibility and integrity 
Send for special description of the enterprise, 
terms to agents, clabs, special offer to purchas- 
ers of two or more shares, mancer of distribu- 
tion, endorsement, resources of Kansas, &c, 
The ** Ksnaas Jmmicrast ” a fonr page illustrat- 
ed pap r, maid fre: to any address. 

Address all communica'ions, 
shares, &c,, to 


S. M, STRICKLER, Secretary, 





orders for 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Firat Session begins September Ist, 

1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., a to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President, 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ix this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. \Vamberlimited. Send for cata- 
logue,to T. G@. SCHRIVER, A. M, 
* Opens on September 14th, 1875 


Archdiocese of New York, 


ST. JOUN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for 1 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Weones 
Day, SeptemsEt Sth, 1875. 

Txeus: Board and Tuition, per year 








wee 


} 





Atchison, Kansas, $309, . 
2 Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars each,| For further particulars “EPY. to 
Send in your orders at once, FW QOUKELN, 8. J., President, 





nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 


President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ Coliege, Gamb. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —Principan : Rev. H, F, 


For partisulars apply to the Principals 
respectively, The next term COMMENCES 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


prepares pupils of all ages for business er 
Thirty-third yoar bezias September 


Cireulars at Bookstore: ad at the In- 


fhe next Year begins Se; tember 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHIARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recerves a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
MOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Nost session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 











Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School’ 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This ol-cstablished School re-opens cn 





A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 


New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 

Municical Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas ad Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


68 Liberty Street, t 
(Room 25), NEW YORK. 
H.C.WILLIAMS & CO 
BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Cransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Scenvratre:, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 

w Dividends and Coupons Collected. 2s 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits 


\IENRY C. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D, SKINNER 








HNICO 
4 &C m4 
Stock Brokers and Auctioncers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 





September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in KnGrisu, Frencu and Gxr- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

C& Circulars sent on application. 


 AMOSKEAG) 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 


and Stetionarp Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHELs, 

Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
VM. AMORY, Treasuror, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 

& STRAW, Acent, Manchester, N. H. 
5 90 br" day. Agents wanted, All classe 
to of working peuple of both sexe:, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil! 
y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. nd us your aaaress at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look ter work or 


business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





7, Sand 10 percent., Choice City and County Bonds 
und othcr Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
years, paying 10 to i2 per cent., interest promptly pa d, 
for sale Lelow par. 


B.T. BABBITT’sS 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


L have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating ot which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 481b. Balls, 
and in so other way. Directions in English und German 
or waking bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nyingench eke" B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 81 Washington Street, New Yorx. 








Lucky 18 THE Basy whose Mamma uses 
Gueyn's Sutrnvure Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which, this 
covling and purifying anti-s:orbutic comes in 





daily contact. 
Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown, 
Cause—Hu11's Hate Dye. 





Olid Place, 


CARPETS carefully packed and sent 
charge. 
2@ Send for Price List. i 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuxar, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE 


to any partof the United States free cf 


J A. BENDALL. 














profit, HE’S 


T.R AG 





Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gere 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


_ Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y, 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 





THE NO. is 39. 
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The Nightingale. 


BY D. G@. 1ORTER. 





I heard the merry lark 
Revelling in golden song; 

But now the nightingale I mark, 
Who, tuneful, would prolong 


The heavy pacing hours 
In melancholy state; 
With thrilling plaints’ she fills the bowers, 
As if she would relats 
Some love, 'ong lust, an! dear 
To sympathetic time; 
Or happily, doth from heaven appear 
‘To watch the night sublime, 


What time its sacred light 
Should glide in rable shroud. 

Lost to the eye of man, though bright 
Behind some pregnant cloud; 


O’erall the dreary waste 
Salatiog thas his ear, 
In sonnds commandings, rich and chaste — 
“Tis dark, bat quell thy fear; 
Our Maker, God 1s bere-- 
Our God is everywhere.” 
-—Tinsleys' Magazine. 
oo awe --- 


BLACK BESS: 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’’ 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXX., 


Iler age could not certainly have been more than 
eighteen, yet her form had arrived at full maturity. She 
was very fair. with eyes of a grayish blue, transparent, 
rosy cheeks, full lips, and a profusion of a bright golden 
hair which hung in tiny rippling curls over her shoulders. 

She wore no covering upon her head, awd had only 
a thin shawl to shield hor from the keen morning air. 

lor full half a minute did Dick continue, like one 
spell-bound, gazing upon this vision of beauty. 

Uneonsciously he checked the speed of his mare, who 
now proceeded at a walking pace only. 

The young g'rl was standing with her head bent to- 
wards him, and there was upon her pretty countenance 
such a lovely expression of mingled hopo and fear, that 
Dick was completely charmed. . 

No one weed have needed a second glance at her 
amiabl eountenance, and thoughtful, earnest-looking 
eyes to have been assured that none but the kindest 
sentiments had a home in her bosom. 

It was evident she was looking narrowly at Dick, 
though why he should be the spocial objoct of her atten- 
tion he eould form no idea. 

He determined, however, so preposed was he by 
her appearance, to implore ber to grant him afew hours’ 
shelter in order that his wound should attended to. 

“She is not one to refuse me, I am sure,” he mat- 
tered, “ and so here goes to try.” 

So saying he dismounted from his mare, and taking 
her by the bridle, led her over the few yards that inter- 
vened between him and the fair young girl. 

But, to his intense astonishment, before he had well 
made one step towards her she uttered a faint ory, which 
admitted of but one interpretation. 

Joy. 

Then, with this cryfupon her lips, she sprang forward 
and extending her arms clasped Dick round the neck; 
then kissing him lightly on the cheek, laid her head 
upon his shoulder. 











To say Dick was astounded would be to convey to the 
mind of the reader a vory faint and imperfect idea of 


his feelings just at that moment. 
It was most mysterious. 
Most incomprehensible. 


But in the event of such an occurence as the one we 
have just described, t would not have been in human 


nature, not to in some way respond to such a welcome. 
It certainly was not in Dick’s. 


In the most natural manner} imaginable he encireled 
the furm of the young girl with one arm, and, bending 
down his head, kissed the sweet, ripe lips which were 


turned quite lovingly towards him. 


And as he did this, Turpin noticed what perfect hap- 


piness overspread her countenance. 
Decidedly there was a mystery here. 
But the first words the girl uttered, dissipated it. 


Gently disengaging herself from Dick’s embrace, she 
looked up with a smile of ineffable swectucss into his 


face. 


“Oh! Perey dear,” she said, ‘“ I am so glad you have 
We received your letter to say that you should 


come. 
reach home last night, and when night came on withou 


bringizg you with it, we grew so anxious, and alarmed. 
Father bes not been to bed all night, nor has mother, 
no have I. It was some strange feeling or other which 
prompted me to run down to the lodge gates, and then to 
my joy I saw you in the distance. Oh! Perey, I am 
so—so happy.” 

Tho young girl again let her hand fall upon Dick’s 


-| breast, but this time she burst into a flood of tears. 


“Oh ! the deuce!” thought Turpin as he at once di- 
vined the mystery of the whole affair.”’ The deuce! She 
takes me for somebody else, that’s quits clear. How in 
the world am I to get out of this scrape, 1 should like 
to know ?” 





CHAPTER LXNNNL, 
PROOP OF DRAGOONS BY NO MEANS RELAX IN THEIR 
ENDEAVOR TO CAPPURE TOM KING. 


THE 


The tears which the young girl now s0 freely shed 
were clearly tears of joy, so Dick suffered them to flow 
on unchecked, while he took the opportunity to make up 
his mind to some particular plan of action. 

Although what the girl had said was rather vague as 
concerned details yet Dick saw plainly enough that he 
bad beca mistaken for some one, but whether that some 
ote was a lover or a brother, he could not for tho life of 
him determine. 

That it was one or the other there was not much room 
to doubt. 

Then the young girl brushod away her tears, and 
said, with a laugh — 

* iTow foolish of me to ery, to be sure! But don’t be 
angry with me and chide ine, as you used to before you 
went to India! But what makes you so strange, Perey ? 
You don’t seem at all glad to seo me. | judged you by 
myself, and thought you would be “overjoyed.” 

Dick was sorcly puzzled what to say or do. 

Should he at onee dispel the girl's illusion, or should 
he endeavor to continue it. 

He had seareely any time to dée¥ide, for the girl was 
looking closely at him and wandering at his silence 

Dick felt somehow that it would be most conducive to 
his own safety, to encourage the girl in ber mistake. 
But then he thought again what many difficulties he 
would have to contend with when he reached the man- 
sion, and might there not be some one there with keen 
cnough eyes to discover the cheat, and then would not 
his po-ition be a dangerous one ? 

But his thoughts and speculations were instantly put 
to flight, Ly the next words which came from his com- 
panion’s lips. 

“ How very much you have altered, Perey. Not only 
in your manners and voice, but in yoar very features. 
Vihy if [ did not know it was you, I should hardly recog. 
nize you.” 

“That's not very remarkable,” said Dick, who felt it 
imperative to make a remark of some kind. “In fact 
ivs not remarkable at all.” 

Tn this remark Dick was quite right, as he said to him- 
self— 

“It would have been very remarkable if she had.” 
“1 suppose not,” said the young girl; “a seven years’ 
absence mukes a great difference in any one, doesn’t it, 
Percy ? and especially when that seven years has been 
spent in the army in India.” 

“ Why yes, as you say,” said Dick, who as the reader 
will perceive, had made up his mind to keep up the de- 
lusion as long and as well «s he could, “ why yes, there 
is a great change in yourself even from what there was 
when I went away. You were quite a child then, and 
now you are a woman.” 
** Ah! yes so I am. 
much older.” 

“ All I want to know,” thought Dick, to himself, ‘is, 
what relation I staud in to her, or am supposed to stand 
in,rather. 1 can't be her brother, sho is a great deat too 
affectionate for that. [ c.n’t be her lover, I Sthink, or 
else sho would be more reserved. Ilow, puzzling, to be 
sure. No! I have it; I ought to have thought of that 
befure—I must be her cousin !” 

The moment this thought found a place in Dick’s 


But you, Percy, have grown so 


and he felt quite sure that he was right. All could be 
explained by supposing that the, person whose arrival 
was 80 anxiously expected was her cousin. 


as much, 
He would have been glad to have Icarned her name, 
but that there was at present no means of knowing. 


inquired. 


great surprise. 
‘*T felt anxious to know,” said Dick. 
- My cousin! Whodo you mean? Walter ?” 
se 
had committed some blunder strong upon him. 
ter, no! I mean me!”’ 
“ You ?” said the girl, with abewildered look. “ You ?’ 
“Yes,me! Your cousin Perey, you know !” 





“Wal 


she stared at Dick with the greatest possible amaze 
ti ment. 








mind, everything that had passed tended to confirm it, 


In fact Dick felt so certain that ho ventured to assert 


“ And have you thought much about your cousin ?” ho 


* What made you ask that question?” she said, in 


alter, no?’ said Dick, with the feeling that he 


The young girl’s astonishment visibly inereased, and 


“Oh! lor,” said Dick, mentally, “ I'll ke hanged if I 
havn’t made a mistake and spoilt the whole affair. How 
— awkward! What in the world shall [ 
0 
While these thoughts swopt through his mind, the 
young girl recovered herself. 
She clapped her hands together, and she burst into a 
merry laugh, 
Dick’s perplexity increased but in spite of himsell a 
smile stole gver bis face, 
The girl hit him playfully upon the check. 
“Oh! Perey,” she said, ‘that is like you, indeed. 
You were always fond of playing jokes, and [ see you 
have not altered in the least. If anything you have 
got worse. ~ ‘The idea, now, of your thinking to persuade 
me you were my cousin!. Whatever's put such an idea 
into your head ?” 
“Lam sure I don't know,” ssid Dick, who, with great 
presence of mind availed themselves of this loophole of 
escape. ‘ Strange things do come into your head seme- 
times,” 
“So they do, Perey.” 
But although Dick had so narrowly escaped discovery 
this time, yet he was more at a loss than before to know 
who he was taken to be. Another mistake on the sub- 
jebt would be fatal. 
Iie hastened to turn the conversation, 
“ You don’t ask me how it is Lam much behind my 
time.” 
“Nor more I did! Hsw neglectful of you! Ob! all 
the nizht before last during the storm we were in such a 
fréght, and when we found you didn’t come to time we 
were dreadfully alarmed. If you had not come as you 
bave, father would have sent Thompson this morning to 
Southampton to know whether the MR enedecr had ar- 
rived.” 
When he heard this speech, Dick was in suoh a stite 
of mental distrees that, without exaggeration he might 
literally have been knocked down with a feather, as the 
saying is. 
It conveyed so much intelligence, and that of such a 
very startling character, 
In the first place, it was clear the young girl had ta§ 
ken bim for her brother, who had been in Ladia during 
the past seven years. 
That she should fall into such a mistake was nothing 
but natural. 
Dick’s costume was, as we have more than onee stated, 
ahalf-military one, in addition to which ho had all the 
comportment of a soldier in bis attitude and bearing. 

Some resembiance, too, might exist between tho high 
wayman and the anxiously-oxpected brother. 

The fact of his coming along the lane had not a little 
to do with it, fer it was rarely travelled by any save 
visitors to the mansion. 

Dick’s heart smote him for the deception he had prac- 
tised as soon as he knew it was her brother who. was 
expected by the Ranedcer. Yoo well he knew the cautar— 
of his delay. The ship ho had seea go @™ picecs, and 
the wreekers had dispatched tho gallant soldier without 
a doubt. 
The strong feeling of indignation thit arose in his 
mind was however, somewhat appeased by the reflection 
that cheir misdeeds had not gone altogether unpunished, 
“Come, Perey,’, ssid the young girl sgain, “ how 
dreadfully gloomy you are! What has happened? Is 
anything ami-s ?” 

“ No, no—nothing. But I have beon sct upon by 
robbers, who have wounded but not plundered me.” 

Dick pointed to his left arm as he spoke. 

The girl gave a little seream of terror as she said — 

“ How thoughtless of me, to be sure! No wonder you 
are different if you arein pain. And Lactuallyto keep 
you stinding here in the lane! Come in, come iif at 
once.” 

So saying, sho took hold of Dick’s arm, and led him 
towards the lodge-zates. 

Dick had 1:ow gone so far that he did not know how to 
retract; but the thought of the grief of the girl and her 
parens when they learned the chet he hal played upon 
them, fairly made him tremble. 

“You are badly hurt, I am sure. I can feel you 
trembling like a leaf. Oh! do make haste.” 

For the last minute or two, Dick had felt his arm 
burn and ache dreadfully, and unquestionably if it did 
not receive immodiate care, it would turn out an ugly 
affair for him. 

This, and the wish to clude the dragoons, male I¥ck 
hesitate to speak thoae words which he felt sure would 
fill her with affliction, and he determined to postpoue 
doing so as long as possiole. 

According to her wont, Bess followed her master with 
the greatest dovility to the lodge-gate, one half of which 
was open. 

At tho door of the lodge itself Dick saw an old man. 
His bald pate glistened in the sunlight as, with a pleased 
-| smile upon his face, he bent low in respectful obeisance 

“Tle has fallen into the same mistake as the girl has,” 
muttered Dick. “ Never mind; so mnch the better.” 

“I be very glad to see you Master Perey,” said the 
old man at the lodge. “ Very glad indecd, We got 
“| sad-y frightened about you.” 


(To be Coatinuc.) 
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Trust and be True! 


Look in your brother's eyes man! J 
And bid him read your own; 
One half the strife of human life 
Is born from guile alone ! p 
Deceit creates ful! half our hates, t 
And half our loves it slays: 
Look in each other's eyes, men! 4% 
-»j And meet each other's gaze! ’ 





Pardon your brother’s faults, man! 
And ask that he forgive: 

If human sin no mercy win, 
No human soul shall live! 

No need of heaven, were none forgiveng 
For none could reach its doors ! 

Pardon your brother's faults, man— 
That he may pargon yours! 


Feel for your brother's grief, man} 
No heart is safe from woe; 

Though lip and eye may oft deny 
The sorrowing weight below. 

One gentle wile, one pitying smile,’ 
May sweetest balm impart: 

Feel for your brother's grief, man— 4 
And you will win his heart! 


Stand by your brother's side, man! 
When worthy claim he shows: 
To him be just, and yield your trust, 
When he his faith bestows ! 
How plainly wise, with soul and eyes, 
True friendship to impart! 
Emile in your brother's face, man— 
And you will warm his heart! 
—A, J. H. Duganne 
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Maud Arlington. 


“John, what have you there?” inquired 
Mr. Arlington, as he passed his servant in 
the hall. 

“A note for Miss Arlington,” said John, 
with a bow. 

“Let me see ita moment,” said Mr. Ar- 
lington. 

John gave him the note; he took it, 
glanced at the writing, and then turned to 
the servant and said,— 

“Tell Miss Arlington I wish to see her in 
the library immediately.” 

John bowed and turned away, wonder- 
ing what could be the matter. Mr. Ar- 
lington entered the library, and shut the 
door with a bang. Presently it opened 
softly, and a young girl entered the room. 

“What is it, papa?” she asked. 

“Yes, what is it?” he said angrily; and, 
advancing, he gave her thenote. “Read.” 

She took the note, read it, then gave it 
back to her father, saying,— 

“It is from Arthur Lee; he wishes to es- 
cort me to the opera to-night.” 

“But have I not forbidden any commun- 
ication between you and Arthur Lee?” 
cried Mr. Arlington. 

“Yes, father, you have, but I will not 
obey you.” 

“Will not obey me?” said her father, in 
astonishment. “Say that again if you 
dare !” 

She was silent for a few moments, then 
said,-— 

“Papa, I mean what I say.” 

Mr. Arlington paced the floor in silence 
for a few moments, and then, throwing 
himself into a chair, said in a gentle 
tcne,— 

“Maud, what I say or do is for your own 
good, and you should consider it as such.’ 

“Papa, I do not mean to be disobedient, 
but I will never marry a man I do not 
love, and I will marry Arthur Lee and no 
other,” said Maud, firmly. 

“Maud, do not be so hasty; remember 
he is but a poor artist, and cannot give 
youthe home that Harry Everett can.” 

“I want no better home than the one 
Arthur can give me, ail as for marrying 
Harry Everett,” she said, scornfully, “that 
I will never do.” 

“I will give you until to-morrow even- 
ing to decide,” said her father; “you can 
go now.” 

Maud left the library and retired to her 
own room. Locking the door, she sat 
down to her desk and wrote a few lines; 
then calling a little boy, who was employ- 
ed in running errands, she gave him the 
note, telling him to deliver it to Mr. Lee, 
and be careful not to let any one about 
the house see it. The boy departed, go- 
ing out the back way to avoid suspicion. 
About nine that evening she stole gently 
out of the house and downto the river 








siae. A young mancame forward tomeet 
as she approached. 

“Maud, my darling!” 
clasped her in his arms. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she cried. ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you, but I must do it quickly. 
Papa wishes me to marry Harry Everett— 
but oh! Arthur, I will die first.” 

“How long did he give you to consider 
it?” Arthur asked, thoughtfully. 

“Only until to morroW evening,” she 
answered. 

“Well, I think we can be safe away be- 
fore then, darling,” he said; “so take cou- 
rage.” t 

“What can we do, Arthur?” Maud asked. 

“You can go home and get what few 
things you may need,” he said, “and meet 
me here in an hour. I will have a car- 
riage in waiting, and we will leave forever 
the place where you are so persecuted.” 

Then kissing her tenderly, they parted. 

Maud hurried to her room and packed a 
few things in a valise. While tossing 
over the contents of her drawer, she came 
across a small rosewood box. 

“Oh, my vase!” she exclaimed. 
almost fogotten it!” 

She set the box on the table, and, taking 
akey from her pocket, unlocked it. Re- 
posing on acrimson velvet cushion was a 
small vase of curious workmanship. The 
tears gathered in her eyes as she gazed on 
the beautiful toy. 

“Poor mamma!” she murmured. 
was her last gift to me.” 


After gazing at it for some time, Maud 
locked the box and very carefully packed 
it away with her other things; then, lean- 
ing her head on her hand, she fell intoa 
deep revery. Four years before, when 
Mrs. Arlington lay on her deathbed, she 


had called Mand to her and given her tho 
box, saying,— 

Maud, I want you to keep this in re- 
membrance of me. Do not remove the 
vase from the box unless you are in reed; 
then you will tind—” 

But a severe fit of coughing cut short 
the sentence, and half an hour later 
Maud was motherless! So the mystery 
of the vase remained sealed. 

Presently glancing up at the clock, 
Maud saw that it wanted but a quarter 
of ten. Hastily rising, she robed herself 
ina heavy cloak, and concealed her face 
by a thick veil; she then stole forth 
quietly, after giving one farewell look 
at the room where she had spent so 
many happy hours. Arriving at the 
trysting-place, she found Arthur there; 
and, aftera few moments’ conversation 
they entered the carriage and were 
driven away. 

The next morning Mr. Arlington de- 
scended to the breakfast room, but 
Maud was not there; after waiting some 
time, he sent the maid to see if she bad 
risen. Presently the girl returned, look- 
ing rather frightened, and sgid that Miss 
Arlington was not in her room and the 
bed ‘had not been slept on. Excited by 
a thousand fearsand fancies, Mr. Arling- 
ton ran hastily up stairs and into Maud’s 
room. It was as Jennie had said; the 
room was empty; but on the stand was a 
note directed in Maui's delicate writ- 
ing to himself. Opening it with tremb- 
ling fingers and a sense of impending 
evil at his heart, he read as follows:— 

“Dear Farner:—When you read this 
I shall be in eternity. eannot mar- 
ryaman Ido not love; I prefer death to 
such an alternative. Forgive me, papa, 
if I have been undutiful. I cannot mar- 
ry for money. I shall end all my 
troubles in the river. 

“Lamever your loving daughter, 

“Maup.” 

“Oh, heavens, what have I done?” cried 
Mr, Arlington, as he finished reading 
the note ‘and let it fall from his nerve- 


he said, as he 


“I had 


“It 


less grasp. “Wife and child both 
gone !” 
Then, rushing frantically from the 


house, he hastened down to the river- 
side. On the bank he founda cape and 
a handkerchief with her initials in the 
corner, For many day? Mr. Arlington 
lay at death's door, His sister was sent 
for,and she came to keep house. He 





aid not die, but came slowly back to life; 

but he was a changed man. Hitherto he 

had always been harsh and stern toward 

thosein his employ; but now his manner 

was changed, and he had a kind word 

and helping hand for all. 
* * * * * 

Five years passed away. fIt was a 
dreary autumn day; the sky overhead 
was ofa dull, leaden hue, and the dead 
leaves fluttered to the ground with a 
rustling sound. A poor, wretched room 
in the top of anold tenement house; the 
wind sobbed and moaned through the 
many cracksin the walls; and the room 
itself was cheerless and but poorly fur- 
nished. A bed,ajtable and a couple of 
chairs, constituted the only furniture, 

Seated atan easel, putting the finishing 
touches to a picture, was a young man 
of twenty-seven. His face was pale and 
haggard, and his eyes wild and sunken. 
A woman was seated opposite, sewing 
busily, but ever and anon casting anxious 
glances at her husband. Onthe floor at 
her feet was a little boy of four, playing 
with some toys, They were Maud and 
Arthur Lee. 

“There—that is done,” said Arthur, 
rising and throwing down his brush 
“Cheer up, Mand; we shall soon have 
food and fire.” And, crossing to his 
wife's side, he stooped and kissed her, 
then, donning his coat, took his picture 
and started out. 

“Heaven grant that you may be suc- 
cessful!” said Maud, fervently. 

Half an hour passed, and Maud heard 
heavy footsteps on the stairs, the door 
opened, and Arthur entered. He placed 
the picture on the table and sank ex- 
hausted inachair, burying his face in 
his hands. Maud crossed the room, and, 
laying her hand on his shoulder, 
asked,— 

“What is the matter, Arthur ?” 

He raised his haggard face as he 
said,— 

“He refused the picture—said he had 
too many on hand.” 


“Do not be downcast, Arthur,” said 
Maud. “Rember there is one above 
who will not forget us.” 

He made no reply. Suddenly a 


thought struck Maud, and she ex- 
claimed,— 

“Oh, my vase !” 

Going to an old trunkin the corner, 
she brought forth the box. Then, tell- 
ing Arthur the story connected with it, 
she unlocked the box and took cut the 
vase. Arthur took it and examined it 
curiously; as he did so a piece of paper 
fluttered to the floor. 

“God be praised!’ ejaculated Maud as 
she picked up the paper and glnced at it 
it. Arthur replaced the vase, and tak- 
ing the slip of paper from her hand, 
looked at it. For a moment he sat as one 
stunned, and then, rising, caught Maud 
in his arms, saying,— 


“Your mother’s gift, Drling, has in- 
deed proved opportune.” 
That little slip of paper was a check 


for ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. Arlington sat alone in his study, 
with Maud’s picture on the desk before 
him. The lovely, liquid blue eyes 
seemed tolook at him reproachfully. 

“Oh, if I could only recall her!” he 
cried. 

So absorbed was he, that he did not 
hear a footstep on the carpet. 


“Oh, Maud, Mand! If I could but see 
your sweet fate again!” the unhappy 
man moaned. 

A pair of soft arms were thrown around 
his neck, and a voice he had never ex- 
pected to hear again said,— 

“I am here, papa.” ° 

“He started to his feet. 

“Maud!” he gasped. “I thought you 
were dead, and that I had killed you.” 

“No, papa,” said Maud, “I am still 
alive.” 

“Thank Heaven!’ said Mr. Arlington, 
elasping herin his arms. “But pray ex- 
plain.” 

Maud then told him the whole story, 





and when she had finished be asked,— 

“Where is Arthur?” 

At that moment Arthur entered, lead- 
ing little Earl. 

“Come, Earl, 
said Maud. 

Earl ranto him and put up his rose- 
bud lips for a kiss. Mr. Arlington took 
him up in his arms and kissed him, then 
turned to his daughter, saying,— 

“How like you he is Maud !” 

She smiled and answered,— 

“Yes, he has my hair, but Arthur's 
eyes,” glancing atthe handsome face of 
the one she loved so well. 

Gently putting the child down, Mr. 
Arlington advanced, and taking Arthur's 
hand, said,— 

“Forgive me, my boy, if I have been 
harsh.” 

“Do not speak of it,” said Arthur, 
shaking his hand warmly. “All that is 
past now.’ 

“And it shall never be recalled,” said 
Mr. Arlington. 

What ahappy meeting it was! After 
the story of the vase had been told 
again, Mr. Arlington said, as he laid hig 
hand on his daughter's head,— 

“And this restoration, my darling, is all 
due tothe mysterious vase.” 


and kiss grandpapa,” 


” ’ 
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‘ AN ILLUSTRATED MAN. 





A very singular personage is now visit- 
ing Rome, where he creates a good deal 
of excitement in scientific circles. This 
is no less than a tattoed man named 
George Costantinos, a Greek by birth, 
forty-eight years old, and of a massive 
herculean frame. Fourteen years ago he, 
with two others, a Spaniard and ‘an 
American, were taken prisoners of war 
in Chinese Tartary, and all three sub- 
jected to this fearful torture, to which 
the Spaniard alone succumbed. The de- 
scription which this man gives of his 
sufferings is almost too horrible for be- 
lief; and it is difficult to find a reason for 
the selection of this mode of punishment, 
demanding such a profusion of skilful 
and wearisome labor; but the victim is 
of the opinion that the natives, who were 
extremely jealous of their independence, 
wished to have in all who might escape, 
living witnesses of the danger to which 
those exposed themselves who dared to 
make. warupon them. Four hours every 
day, for four months, he was visited by 
an artist of the country, who, when the 
prisoner was firmly held down by three 
men, with a sharp lancet dipped in In- 
dia ink executed all manner of designs 
upon his skin. In this way the whole 
surface of his body was covered with 
hieroglyphics, Barman characters, figures 
of men, women, elephants, monkeys, 
crocodiles, tigers, plants, birds, ete., in 
fact, a complete illustration of natural 
history seems to be represented on him, 
and all witha fineness of execution and 
profusion of design hard to imagine. 
Four years since he managed to escape 
from his enemies, and since then he has 
been traveling in Europe, wherever he 
goes being the subject of ‘curious study 
to medical men. 





Improved French Sarety Lamp.—Ex- 
perimental tests made with the improved 
French safety lamp show it to possess 
peculiar advantages. It consists simply 
in replacing the safety Jamps usually 
employed in mines containing fire damp, 
by lamps supplied with air from outside 
the mine. Fixed pipes are carried down 
the mine, and branches are led into all 
the workings; and, through these, com- 
pressed air is forced from the surface 
bayir pumps, the lamps being screwed 
to the air pipes by couplings with stop- 
cocks. The cylinder enclosing the 
flame is protected by a cage, and the 
products of combustion. pass off through 
two pieces of wire gauze. The match 
for lighting the lamp is inserted through 
aspring clip, ignited within the lamp- 
and cannot be withdrawn until extin- 
guished. 
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THE KING’S TOILET, 


In the Ancient Regime Mr. Taine pre- 
sents a striking picture of the affluence of 
the French Court in the years im- 
mediately preceding the revolution:— 

The king is expected to keep the en- 
tire aristocracy busy, consequently to 
make a display of himself, to pay back 
with his own person, at all hours, even 
the most private, even in getting out of 
bed, and even in bed. In the morning, 
at the hour named by him beforehand, 
the head valet awakens him; five seriesof 
persons enter in turn to perform their 
duty; and, “although very large, there 
are days when the waiting rooms can 
hardly contain the courtiers.” The first 
one admitted is U’entree familiere, consist- 
ing of the children of France, the princes 
and princesses of the blood, and, besides 
these, the chief physician, the chief sur- 
geon and other servicable persons. Next 
comes the grande entree, which comprises 
the grand chamberlain, the grand master 
and master of the wardrobe, the first gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, the Duke of 
Orleans and Penthievre,some other high- 
ly-favored seigniors, the ladies of honor 
and in waiting of the Queen, mesdames 
and other princesses, without enumera- 
ting barbers, tailors and various descrip- 
tions of valets. Meanwhile spirits of 
wine are poured on the King’s hands 
from a service of plate, and he is then 
handed the basin of holy water; he 
crosses himself and repeats a prayer. 
Then he gets out of bed before all these 
people and puts on his slippers. The 
grand chamberlain and the first gentle- 
man hand him his dressing gown; he 
put this on and seats himself in the 
chair in which he is to put on his clothes, 
At this moment the door opens and a 
third group enters, which is the entree des 
brevels. The seigniors who compose this, 
enjoy, in addition, the precious privilege 
of assisting at the petite coucher, while, at 
the same moment, there enters a detach- 
ment of attendants, consisting of the 
physicians and surgeons in ordinary, the 
intendants of the amusements, reader. 
and others, and among the latter those 
who preside over physical requirements 
The publicity of a royal life is so great 
that none of its functions can be exer- 
cised without witnesses. At the moment 
of the approach of the officers of the 
wardrobe to dress him, the first gentle- 
man, notified by an usher, advances to 
read tothe King the names of the gran- 
dees who are waiting at the door. This 
is the fourth entry, called la chambre, 
and larger than those preceding it, for, 
not to mention the cloak bearers, gun 
bearers, rug bearers and other valets, it 
comprises most of the superior officials, 
the grand armorer, the almoner’ on 
duty, the chaplain, the master of the 
oratory, the captain and major of the 
French Guards, the colonel of the king’s 
regiment, the captain of the Cent Suisses, 
the grand huntsman, the grand wolf 
huntsman, the grand provost, the grand 
master and master of ceremonies, the 
first butler, the grand master of the 
pantry, the foreign ambassadors, the 
ministers and secretaries of State, the 
marshais of France and most of the 
seigniors and prelates of distinction. 
Ushers place the ranks in order and, if 
necessary, impose silence. Meanwhile 
the king washes his hands and begins his 
toilet. Two pages remove his slippers 
the grand master of the wardrobe draws 
off his night shirt by the right arm and 
the first valet of the wardrobe by the 
left arm, and both of them band it to an 
officer of the wardrobe, while a valet of 
the wardrobe fetches the shirt wrapped 
up in white taffeta. Things have now 
reached the solemn point, the culmina- 
tion of the ceremony; the fifth entry has 
been introduced, and in a few moments 
after the King has put his shirt on, all 
that is left of those who are known, 
with other household officers waiting in 
the gallery, complete the influx. There 
is quite a formality in regard to this 
shirt. The honor of handing it is reserv- 
ed to the sons and grandsons of France; 





in detauit of these to the princes of the 
blood of those legitimated; in their de- 
fault tothe grand chamberlain or to the 
first gentleman of the bedchamber; the 
latter case, it must be observed, being 
very rare, the princes being obliged to be 
present at the King’s levee aswell as the 
princesses at that of the queen. At last 
a shirt is presented, anda valet carries off 
the old one; the first valet of the ward- 
robe and the first valet de chambre hold 
the fresh one, each bya right and left 
arm respectively, 
valets, during this operation, extend his 
dressing-gown in front of him to serve as 
ascreen. The shirt isnow on his back 
and the toilet commences. A valet de 
chambre supports a mirror before the 
king, while two others cn the two sides 
light it up, if occasion requires, with 
flambeaux. Valets of the wardrobe fetch 
the rest of the attire. The grand master 
of the wardrobe puts the vest on and the 
doublet, attaches the blue ribbon, and 
clasps his sword around him. Then a 
valet assigned to the cravats brings sev- 
eral of these in a basket, while the mas- 
ter of the wardrobe arranges around the 
King’s neck that which the King selects, 
Ater this a valet assigned tothe handker- 
chiefs brings these on a silver salver, 
while the grandm aster of the wardrobe 
offers the salver tothe King, who chooses 
one. Finally the master of the wardrobe 
hands the King his hat, his gloves and 
his cane. The King then steps to the 
side of the bed, kneels ona cushion and 
says his prayers, while an almoner in a 
low voice recites the orison, quc@sumus 
deus omnipotens. This done the King an- 
nounces the order of the day and passes 
the leading persons of his Court into his 
cabinet, where he sometimes gives audi- 
erce. Meanwhile the rest of the com- 
pany await him inthe gallery in order to 
accompany him when he comes out. 





ADVENTURES OF A DIAMOND. 





One of the finest brilliants in America, 
and one with a romantic history, is now 
for sale at Salt Lake. This stone is 1-32 
of a carat lighter than the celebrated 
Tweed diamond, but its cutting is much 
better, and it is considered by experts to 
be more vauluable. It weighs eight and 
a half carats, and is exactly half an inch 
in diameter. 

It was for many hundred years in the 
family of an East ‘India prince, This 
potentate presented it to the ex-Queen 
Christina of Spain, who presented it to 
her daughter, ex-Queen Isabella, on the 
occasion of her marriage. The latter 
was forced to sell it, with many other 
diamonds, and it was bought at an auction 
of herdiamonds which was made in Lon- 
don, and it was purchased by a St. Louis 
gentleman, with about 460,000 worth of 
other diamonds. Ile was soon after 
offered $15,000 in gold for it by the Amer- 
icus Clab of New York, but he refused to 
sell it. 

Subsequently it was stolen from him 
while visiting at Saratoga Springs by 
thieves, who employed what is known as 
the umbrella game. While alighting 
from the cars,a man spread an umbrella 


in his face, and, as he started back, 
the pin was torn from his — shirt 
besom. The trick was so dexterously 


turned that the victim did not discover 
his loss for several hours. When, how- 
ever, he found himself minus the won- 
derful brilliant, he promptly telegraphed 
to the daily papers of New York City 
offering $5,000 reward and no questions 
asked. In twenty-four hours his pin 
was restored, and the thieves were richer 
the amount of the reward. 

After this the same gentleman went to 
Salt Lake City, and traded his diamond 
for mining property valued at $22,000. 
The mine developed well, and the lucky 
speculator realized over $60,000 from his 
investment. The miner who received the 
stone was cheated out of it by Chicago 
gamblers, who sold it to a diamond 
dealer, who, in turn, sold it to the firm in 
Salt Lake City who now possess it. 





At Exeter, England, a policeman want- 
edto arrest a girl, but she preferred the 
canal to her misery, and jumped. He 
leaped after tosave her, but she clung fast 
to him, and both were drowned. 





while the two other | billets and letters to the number of at 








A VOLUPTUARY OF THE LAST CEN- 
- TURY. 


ne 


The long-lived Duke of Queensbury 
pursued pleasure with as much ardor at 
fourscore as he had at twenty. Known 
to be immensely rich, destitute of issue, 
and unmarried, he formed a mark at 
which every necessitous man or woman 
throughout the metropolis directed their 
aim. When he lay dying in his house in 
Piceadilly, opposite the Green Park, in 
December, 1810, his bed was covered with 


least seventy--mostly, indeed, addressed 
to bim by females of every description 
and of every rank, from duchesses down 
to ladies of the easiest virtue. Unable 
from his weak state to open or peruse 
these letters, he ordered them as they 
arrived to be laid onhis bed, where they 
remained, the seals unbroken, till he ex- 
pired. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall denied the 
truth of stories which were circulated 
and believed of the Duke; as, among oth- 
ers, that he wore a glass eye,that he used 
amilk bath, and other idle tales. It is 
however, a fact that the Duke performed 
in his own drawing-room the scene of 
“Paris and the Goddesses.” Three of the 
most beautiful women to be found in 
London presented themselves before him 
precisely as the divinities of Homer are 
supposed to have appeared to Paris on 
Mount Ida; while he, exhibited as the 
Dardan Shepherd holding a gilded apple 
in his hand, conferred the prize on her 
whom he deemed the fairest. Mr. Wil- 
berforce records having, when a young 
man, dined with the Duke at his Rich- 
mond villa, Pitt, Lord and Lady Chat- 
ham, the Duchess of Gordon and George 
Selwyn were also present. The dinner 
was early, that some of the party might 
be ready to attend the opera. The views 
from the villa were enchanting, and the 
Thames in all its glory, but the Duke 
looked on with indifference. 

“What is there,” he said, “to make so 
much of inthe Thames? I am quite tired 
of it. There it goes, flow, flow, flow, al- 
ways the same.” 

Latterly the Duke confined himself al- 
most entirely to his mansion in Piccadil. 
ly, where, infine sunny weather he would 
sit. 

“Sunning himself in Huncarnunca’s eyes,” 

A parasol was held over his head as he 
watched every attractive form, and ogled 
every pretty face that met his eye in the 
street. He retained in his household a 
French physician and medical attendant, 
the late Mr. Fuller, on condition that the 
latter should keep him alive. For his 
services during seven years, sleeping in 
his Grace’s house 1,215 nights, and during 
that time making 9,340 visits of two hours 
each, Mr. Fuller recovered from the 
Duke’s executors, by an action in law, 
£7,500. 

The Duke died at the age of eighty- 
six, and it is said that he would have liv- 
ed longer but for his impradent indul- 
gence in eating fruit, 





SOFT SOAP AS A WEAVON, 


The most. memorable cleaning that 
ever was done with soft soap was when it 
cleaned out a band of savages. “Soft 
soap” was first most effectually em- 
ployed in this country by the Swedish 
women who defended the old log Swedes’ 
church below Philadelphia before the 
city was laid out. 

A friendly squaw gave notice of an io- 
tended attack by the Indians. ‘The Sean- 
dinavian ‘ladies were boiling soap, and 
they at once concluded to convert the 
contents of the kettle into amunition of 
defence. They lifted it into the churcb, 


with fire-wood to keep it hot. As the 
warriors began to undermine the founds- 


tions, they received upon their bare backs 
aspirited tire of the terrible materia’ 
which in due time sent them howling in- 
tothe wilderness. The incident was re- 
lated by a participant, who died in London 
atan advanced age. She was a grand- 
daughter of the Swedish burgher, Suend- 
chue, 





ANNE BOLEYN’S MOTHER, 


A debate is in progress in the columns 
of the Atheneum upon the question 
whether the mother of Anne Boleyn was 
living at the time of the union of the 
latter with the King. Mr. Brewer, 
in his recent able “ Introduction’ 
to the State papers of the reign of Henry 
Vill.s proceeds upon the supposition 
that the first and only wife of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, the Lady Elizabeth, survived 
her daughter, and that she sanctioned the 
wooing and the marriage of Anne by 
King Henry. Upon this new reading of 
an event in history, Mr. J. Hepworth Dix- 
on makes @ savage onslaught, calling 
Mr. Brewer, not once, but repeatedly, to 
account for his ignorance of the fact 
that Anne Boleyn lost her mother in 
early childhood. Mr. James Gairdner, a 
thorough student of English annals, then 
takes up the eudgels, and, by abundant 
reference to old and authoritative manu. 
scripts, appears to prove that Mr. Brewer's 
statements were founded upon undeniable 
truth. It has been asserted by some 
modern writers that Lady  Eliza- 
beth Boleyn died in 1512 of puerperal 
fever. Mr. Gairdner says: “I pursued 
my inquiries on this subject till they led 
me to consult some manuscripts in the 
College of Arms. I there found certain 
pedigrees, by which it appeared, not 
that the Lady Elizabeth Boleyn, but 
that her sister Muriel (who was married 
first to John Grey Viscount Lisle, and 
afterward to Sir Thomas Knyvett) died in 
childbed, at one o'clock A. M., on the 
14th of December, 1512, and that Lady 
Elizabeth Boleyn, instead of dying also 
in childbed on that very day, attended 
her sister's funeral, And, further, I 
found in an ancient manuscript, number- 
ed I. 3. at folio 105, the following piece 
of information, which I think, affords 
pretty sufficient evidence that Anne Bo- 
leyn’s ste pmother is a myth, seeing 
that her own mother, Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, survived her unhappy daugh- 
ter’s execution by nearly two whole years: 
—“Anno Domini 1539, 29 H. 8. Wenysday, 
the iijd of Aprell, at th’ abbot of Red. 
inges place in London, dyed Elizabeth 
late countesse of Wyltshere, daughter 
to Thomas duke of Norff? whose en- 
trayles were taken out and buryed accor- 
dingle ; and the corps was spyced and 
cereyd wit hall other thereto apperten- 
ynge after her estate and degree, where 
she remayned tyll Sonday next, the vijth 
of ——, in the afternone. There was pro- 
parydabarge covered with blacke witha 
white crosse, garnyshed with schoocheons 
of her arms, wherein she was caryed to 
Lambhethe and there was buryed right 
honerable accordinge to her esstat and de- 
gree.’” 





BRAVE ACT OF A BELGIAN WORK- 
MAN. 


Two workmen were engaged fixing a 
lightning conductor on the summit of the 
steeple at Ville-sur-Ourthe, in Belgium. 
To accomplish this somewhat difficult and 
delicate task, it was necessary that one of 
the workmen should stand on the shoul- 
ders of his companion. While in this 
position a violent gust of wind made him 
spill some molten lead, which fell on the 
hand and forearm of hisfriend. Notwith- 
standing the sudden intensity of the pain 
thus inflicted, the victim of this accident 
had the courage to remain motionless 
while the lead burnt its way into his flesh. 
He knew that the slightest movement 
might suffice to precipitate his compan 
ion from ahight of seventy feet into the 
street below, and he bravely endured the 
pain rather than imperil the life of his 
fellow-worker. M. A. Karis, slater, at 
Anthisne, is the hero of this brave deed, 
and his name is worthy of public record, 








“Philadelphia is swelling like a toad,” 
says anenvious New Yorker. ‘‘Our little 
neighbor reminds me of the story Char- 
ley Backus tells in the minstrels. ‘Mr. 
Backus,’ a lady said to him, ‘is that your 
natural mouth, or do you use glove- 
stretchers?’ ” 
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CLL FEROS ERAS ORES OT 
“Silence is Golden.” 


It fs the aweet warm rain in silence dropping, 
That sinks with freshening power; 

Not the wild wind-borne storm, or driving torrent, 
Which breaks the tender flower. | 


It fs the keen, c sick lightning, sharp and silent, 
That splinters, scathes and kills; 

Not the huge bellving of the noisy thunder, 
Echoing among the hills! 


It is the still, small voice, whose silent pleading 
Persuades the deepmost heart; 

Not the loud speech, the hoarse and vulgar jargon, 
The rude stentorian art, 


The mightiest forces in the world around us, 
We neither hear nor see; 

The shallow brooklet, pent among its eddics, 
Babbles unceasingly. 


The stars march on in their eternal courses, 
Uttering no voice or sound; 

The rushing meteortiies—explored in ether 
Falls hissing to the ground, 


The human soul, whose grasp is widest, grandest 
Of things in heaven and earth, 

Discovers not its royal truths and treasures, 
In hours of noisy mirth, 


The heart of love, bereaved, yet uncomplaining, 
Bowed o’er the fresh-turned sod, 
Hears whispered forth: ‘Be still, my son, my daugh- 
ter, 
And know that I am God!” 
— Scribner's. 








Two men sat together ina room in one 
of the finest residences on a fashionable 
New York Summer night. 
One of them was a well-preserved gentle 
man of perhaps fifty-live years, and from 
his air and dress, it was easy to tell that 
he was used to moving in the higher cir- 
cles of society. 

The other was of nearly the same age, 
but there was something in his face, and 
asort of dry atmosphere clinging to him, 
like that indescribable influence which 
always seems to surround a book from a 
library, that told he was a man whose 
years had been spent among bills and 
ledgers. 

The careless observer would have told 
you that his life had settled down into 
such a routine that he had no ambition be- 
yond the careful keeping of his books, 
that, his ideas were confined to bill and 
invoice, and casting up long columns of 
‘figures, 

But the careful reader of men’s faces 
would have told you that there was a 
peculiar look of waiting for something im 
his face. He was biding his time. 

John Warfield, merchant prince and host, 
poured out two glasses of wine from the 
glittering decanter on the table, and mo- 
tioned John Warne, clerk, and visitor— 
by express and urgent invitation—to 
drink with him, Andthey drank silently. 

Then there was a long and painful 
pause, John Warfield was pale with what- 
ever thoughts were at work in his bosom, 
Very pale. He was restless, and paced to 
and fro for many minutes, while John 
Warne waited patiently for whatever was 
to be said. 

Suddenly the merchant stopped before 
the clerk. 

-“You have sworn, by your hope of 
heaven, by all you consider binding upon 
your soul, to never reveal one word of the 
conversation that takes place between us 
to-night?” 

“Yes,” answered Warne; “I have sworn.” 

“There is no use in beating round the 
bush,” cried Warfield, his hands working 
nervously, and his face growing paler, as 
if he were drawing nearer to something 
fright ful. “lam on the brink of financial 
rain, Warne—you know that.” 

“Yes, 1 know it,” answer Warne. 

“There is only one way out of it,” said 
Warfield, ghastly white now. 

He was very near the hideous thing that 
frightened his thoughts, 

“And that way?” 

“Is death,” answered the 
hoarsely. 

“You don’t mean totake your own life!” 
eried the clerk, startled for a moment out 
of his usual composure. 

“Of course not,” answered Warfield. 
“You know that my brother left a large 
fortune to his only child, She stands 
between me and that fortune to-day, If 
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she were dead, I should come into posses- 
sion of itimmediately. You begin to un- 
derstand, I think?” 

“I think I do,’ answered the elerk, a 
trifle pale. “It is her death that you refer 
to?” 

“Exactly, Warne. If she were to die, I 
amsaved, She must be got out of the way 
You must do it for me. For years I have 
kept your seeret. No one in the world, 
save you and [, know who forged those 
drafts twenty-five years ago. No one but 
you and I will know how Catharine Oran 
goes out of the world. I will give you ten 
thousand dollars when the deed is done. 
Is it a bargain?” 

“It is murder!” 
death. “1 can’t 
else.” 

“I can trust no one else,” said Warfield, 
desperately. “Do you want to spend the 
remainder of your life in a prison-cell? 
You shall, so help me God, if you refuse 
to help me now! If Igo to ruin, you shall 
go tothe punishment I have shielded you 
from. There is no risk to run. She is at 
school with my daughter—at a private in- 
stitution on the seashore, fifty miles out 
of town, You can go down there—and 
get her out of the way easily enough, 
without being detected. [have heard you 
say, time and again, that you believed in 
no hereafter. What is there so dreadful 
in doing this, then? It is merely sending 
her to her grave sooner than she would 
She will be better off dead 


cried Warne, pale as 
do it. Get some one 


otherwise oO, 
than living.” 

“She is there with your daughter, you 
say?” 

Warne’s voice sounded strange to him 
self, and far away. Ilis face had lost some 
of its old apathy. , 

“Yes; it isa wild, lonely place. You 
will know her by her resemblauce to my 
daughter. Is it a bargain?” 

“It is a bargain!” answered John Warne, 
hoarsely, rising from his seat. His eyes 
were full of a strange fire; the time he had 
waited for five and twenty years was near 
at hand at last. 

“The wine seems to have got into your 
head,” = laughed Warfield, nervously, 
“Will you have another glass, Warne ?” 

“No more, thank you,” answered the 
old clerk. “It isn’t wine that has got into 
my head, Warfield; it is something that 
has been there a long time. It has roused 
itself to-night. Is there anything more to 
be said between us ?” 

“No,” answered Warfield. “You under- 
stand my wishes; be careful, Warne, and 
sure |” 

“Good-night !” and the clerk bowed 
himself out. 

“Revenge is sweet, they say!” he whis- 
pered, in the street. Ishall find if it be 
so. Oh, John Warfield, | have waited for 
something—I hardly knew  what—for 
years. I never dreamed of such a grand 
opportunity as,this !” 

* a a ae * 

A wild, wet day, The waves screamed in 
mad glee against the cruel rocks, and the 
sky was likea pall. The galls cireled in 
the chill gray atmosphere, erying harshly 
and discordantly. 

“I wonder if she will come !” 

The man who whispered this query to 
the winds peered out from behind the 
rock where he was hidden, anxiously. 
“She got my message, | know. Poor 
fool! she thinks she is coming to meet her 
lover, but she will meet—death !” 

John Warne shivered. It might have 
been with cold—it might have been with 
terror. But he thought of revenge, and 
his face was hard and _ pitiless as fate. 

She came, presently; he saw her coming 
down the sandy shore, with the wind 
blowing her yellow hair‘all about her face, 
and an expectant look in her eyes, The 
sight of her innocent young face and the 
thought of what he was there to dostruck 
him to the heart with a sudden, sharp 
pain, like a dagger-thrust; but a face as 
fair as hers came between him and the 
sight of her, and crushed every vestige o 
pity out of his heart. 

She passed the rock without seeing 
him, He came behind her noiselessly; he 
threw her cloak over her head with » and. 





den movement and drew it down tightly 
about her mouth before she eould cry 
out; the folds of it pinioned her arms like 
cords, 

He dragged her down to the water's 
edge. He dragged her out into the cruel 
waves, and with an iron grip upon the 
folds which prisoned her so securely, be 
thrust her down beneath the flood and 
held her there. 

There was a wild, fierce struggle for 
life and liberty, bat it was a vain one. 
His hold was not to be shaken off. It was 
death to her. It was revenge to him. 

Pretty soon it was all over. He dragged 
the unresisting form back to the shore 
and dropped it on the wet sands. 

He never stopped to look atthe face 
beneath the dripping garment that had 
shut out the world for ever, but strode 
away across the sands, a vagabond and 
outeast on the face of the earth for ever 
more. But he had had his revenge. 

a ee ee * 

“A telegram, sir.” 

John Warfield clutched the paper with 
fingers that shook like aspen- leaves. His 
face was frightfully pale. He tore it 
open and read: 

“We have bad news for you. A_ terrible 
accident has happened. Come immediate- 
».” 

He knew who and where it was from 
without looking at the signature. 

Half an hour later the southward-going 
train bore him out of the city. 

An hour after that, he was standing at 
the door of the Pensionnat des Demoiselles, 
where his daughter and niece had spent 
the last two years of their lives. He rang 
the bell, and stood there in the chill, gray 
mist of the dreary morning, waiting with 
a pale and frightened face—for what? 

A hurry of footst:ps in the hall. The 
door was opened bya girl with yellow 
hair and a white, tear-stained face. 

“Oh, Uncle John!” she cried, and burst 
into tears. “It is so terrible.” 

The man’s face was ghastly with sudden 
terror. His teeth chattered so that the 
could hardly speak, 

“I—I thonght it was yon!” he cried, 
hoarsely, at last. “Where is Cecile?” 

He clutched her arm so fiercely that she 
eried out with pain. 

“She isin the parlor,” the girl answered, 
sobbing. “Do you want to see her now ?” 

He put his hands to his head ina — sort 
of dazed way. It seemed to be whirling 
round and round, and he was trying to 
stop it. 

“I—I must be a little wild,” he said, as 
if he hardly knew what he was saying. 
“Cecile is in the parlor, yousay? Is she 
well? Does she know that Lam coming?” 

“Oh, Unele John!” eried Catherine Oran, 
with a great sob. “Don’t you know? 
Cecile is dead” 

He never answered her. He put out his 
hands, as if to grasp at something to steady 
himself by, but found nothing; and, with 
agasping ery, he fell face downward to 
the floor, 

* ss ©&© £ *® 

That afternoon this letter was put into 
John Wartlield’s hands: 

“| have waited for twenty-five years for 
revenge. You have thought thatI never 
found out your secret; you have thought 
that no living person, save yourself, knew 
that my sister's life was ruined and her 
heart broken by you. But you were 
wrong. How I learned the fact matters 
not. But I swore to be revenged. You 
had no merey for your vietim; I have had 
none for mine. You thought to end an 
innocent life that stood between you and 
your selfish ambition. I have taken an 
jhnocent life, and sacrificed my soul for 
the revenge that Ihave been waiting for. 
When you know that I made no mistake 
in doing what Ihave done, but that I in- 
tended to do it from the first as it has 
been done, think of the ruin you have 
wrought so long age, and say, if you can, 
that my revenge is not complete.” 

> es 2 -e te 

To-day John Warfield looks out upon a 
jittle strip of God's green earth from be- 
hind the bars of a madman’s cell; and to- 





the world, a haunted, remorseful man, 
He is under the shadow of the curse of 
Cain; for him there is no rest here nor 
hereafter. 


THE BICYCLE IN ENGLAND. 

The bicycle continues to gain fresh devo- 
tees in England, and it is no longer open 
to sceptics to pooh-pooh the advantages 
of the machine as a means of locomotion. 
A very simple answer to such eavillers 
might be given by the 500 bicyclists who 
recently assembled in Bushey Park, near 
London, fora grand meet. The bicyclists 
were for the most part young men, but 
the middle aged were well represented, 
and there were some who might claim to 
be venerable. There were not afew noble- 
men and members of Parliament there too, 
and altogether it was a very distinguished 
gathering. That the metropolis should 
be able to produce nearly 500 riders at a 
casual meet is of itself strong evidence of 
the popularity of the bicycling art; but 
there are other facts which still more 
strikingly demonstrate it. Whereas last 
year England could only boast of seven- 
teen bicycle clubs, their number has in 
one short twelvemonth risen to sixty- 
eight. Leaving London for the moment 
altogether out of the calculation, it is esti- 
mated that there are two thousand mem- 
bers of clubs in the provinces, besides 
some 8,000 riders unattached to any organ- 
ized society. The art is not without its 
votaries and patrons in high quarters, 
Mr. Lowe’s devotion to it is notorious; the 
Prince Imperial is connected as an honor- 
ary member with the West Kent Bicycle 
Club, while the Earl of Lewes is President 
of the unbridge-wells and Lord Gordon 
Grenville of the Peterboro clubs. More 
convincing than anything else, however, 
as to the increasing practice of bicycle 
riding is the fact that the firm of Coven- 
try who are the principal manufacturers 
of the machine are turning out more than 
a hundred weekly. The improvements 
which have of late years been made on 
the original clumsy velocipede have natu 
rally tended to increase its popularity. 
There is no wobbling and clatiering as 
there used to be with the bygone iron- 
tired wooden wheels, and the machine of 
to-day would be perfectly noiseless in its 
motion but for the little tinkling bell 


which is introduced to indicate the ap- 
proach of the bicyclist. 
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WIND WITCHES, 

A peculiarity of the Tartarian steppes 
is the gigantic size of some of our humble 
plants, such as_ milfoil (achillea) and worm- 
wood, (artemisia,) which grow to a height 
of several feet. The mullein, (verbascum,) 
called “steppe-lights,” is a gigantic plant; 
and the thistle shelters the hovels of the 
wilderness like the groves of other lands, 
In Autumn, when aclump of thistles has 
dried into a light dome of interlaced 
branches, it is lifted up by the wind, and 
then earns its name of “wind-witch” by a 
weird performance in the air, deseribed by 
Prof. Schleiden, who witnessed it with 
the curious eye of a botanical explorer. 
“Numbers of such balls,” he says, “often 
fly at’ once over the plain, with such rapid- 
ity that no horseman could overtake them; 
now hopping with short, quick springs 
along the ground, now whirling in great 
circles around each other, rolling onward 
ina spirit-like danee over the turf; now, 
caught by an eddy, rising suddenly a hun- 
dred feet into the air. Often one wind- 
witch hooks on to another, twenty more 
join company, and the whole gigantic yet 
airy mass rolls away before the piping 
east wind.” This revolving mass is the 
“wheel” or “rolling thing” of the Psalm- 
ist, (Ps. Ixxxiii., 13,) an image perfectly 
natural to the native of a country where 
gigantic wild artichokes (thistles) are a 
common weed.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 








Smoking is not a strictly masculine ac- 
complishment in Russia. Ladies not only 
smoke in their rooms but join the gentle- 


day John. Warne wanders up and down - Men ina cigarette at the table, 
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THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, 


Ladies are not, perhaps, aware that 
much of the spool cotton with which they 
sew is made of material grown upon the 
plantations of this personage, and bought 
of him by English merchants. The fibre 
of Egyptian cotton is longer than that of 
most American cotton, and better adapted 
to thread. It seems the ruler of Egypt 
has a very friendly feeling toward the 
United States. He receives Americans with 
apparent cordiality, and a casket of jewels 
which he recently gave to the daughter 
of General Sherman is supposed to have 
been intended by him as a compliment 
to America, as well as homage to the 
young lady. 

Who is this man tha’sells the world-cot- 
ton, and thinks it right to spend the 
money of the Egyptians in having operas 
written, and in giving young ladies jewels 
valued at thousands of pounds? An 
ignorant and docile people like the Egyp- 
tians, accustomed for ages to be ruled by 
the bastinado, are bound to be plundered 
by somebody. In ancient times, when they 
had their own royal dynasties, they looked 
upon the reigning king as the representa- 
tive of Deity, and called him Phrah, or 
Pharaoh, a word which signifies “The 
sun.” He was, at once, their pontiff and 
their sovereign, to whom they paid obedi- 
ence and veneration. But, during the 
last few centuries, Egypt has been gov- 
erned by any adventurous chief who could 
get astride of that patient and submissive 
camel. The Turks conquered it in 1517) 
and raled it by viceroys for a century and 
a half. Then the Mamelukes, a corps of 
foreign troops, made the country inde- 
pendent; and next, for thirty years, the 
politics of Egypt may be described in two 
words — anarchy and assassination. In 
1798, Napoleon Bonaparte and a French 
army alighted upon its shores, and the 
French held the country for a few 
years. 

From the midst of the chaos in which 
the country was left after the expulsion 
of the French, a strong man arose, known 
to Europe as Mehemet Ali, who governed 
Egypt for forty years with unscrupulous 
force and great ability. The present 
ruler isthe grandson of Mehemet Ali; and, 
though not the equal of his grandfather, 
he appears to have inherited from him the 
strong points of his character. 

Mehemet Ali, born in 1768, was a poor 
orphan boy at a small seaport town of 
Albania. The governor of the town, or, 
as we should say, the mayor, brought him 
up in his house, gave him employment 
in the army, and on the return of the 
young man from a succesful expedition, 
rewarded his prowess by the gift of his 
daughter’s hand. Having passed the first 
years of his married life as a dealer in to- 
bacco, he was sent, in his thirty-third 
year, with a body of troops to assist in 
expelling the French. Against the French 
army were arrayed the comb‘ned forces of 
England, Turkey and Egypt. And there 
were numberless opportunities for a 
brave and enterprising officer to win dis- 
tinction. Mehemet Ali rose rapidly, made 
great success, and found himself at the 
close of the contest Governor of Egypt. 

Once firm in his seat, this remarkable 
man set to work to reform and European- 
ize Egypt. He put his army and navy 
on a European footing instituted regular 
methods of taxation, such as import and 
export duties, established manufactories, 
fuunded a college and schools of medicine, 
set up a printing press, improved the sys- 
tem of irrigation, deepened the port of 
Alexandria, and increased its population 
tenfold. He ruled tothe year 1848, when 
being eighty years of age, he lost his 
mind, and his eldest son governed in his 
stead. Then there was another period of 
anarchy and spoliation, which lasted un- 
til 1863, when the present Governor of 
Egypt sueceeded his nephew, who be- 
queathed enormous debts to his country. 

The word Khedive is pronounced by 
the Egyptians in three syllables, Ke-dee- 
vy, and means a Viceroy. The name of 
the present Khedive is Ismail. They call 
him in Ezypt, Ismail Pasha, or Ismail 1, 





| 





re is now torty-tive years of age, of dis- 
tinguished appearance, stout in person, 
and of complexion almost light enough for 
a European. He dresses in the European 
manner, speaks French very well, and com- 
ports himself in all respects, in his own 
house, like a French gentleman. His 
mother being a Circassian woman, and his 
grandfather an Albanian, he is no more 
Egyptian than Napoleon Bonaparte was 
French. He was even edueated in Paris, 
where he passed several years which 
separated him still more from the life and 
manner of Egypt. He lived fora while 
in a magnificent palace on the Bosphoras 
and was much employed in the public 
service during}the troublesome reign of 
his nephew. He was then, and has been 
all his life, distinguished for that reckless 
profusion of expenditure which men are 
apt to practice when spending the money 
earned by other people. 

In January, 1863, when the death of his 
nephew made him master of Egypt, the 
manufacturing countries, England, France 
and Germany, were suffering from the 
cotton famine caused by the blockade 
of the Southern ports. The Khe- 
dive, who claims to be the owner of 
all the land in Egypt, immediately went 
into the cotton culture on an enormous 
scale, and in the course of the next three 
years added immensely to his revenues 
hereby. He has since established new man- 
ufactories, extended railways and _ tele- 
graphs, and brought to a happy conclu- 
sion that great work begun by his nephew, 
the Suez Canal. He even set upa kind of 
parliament of seventy-five members, but 
with power only to discuss measures, not 
enact laws. He has greatly increased the 
trade of Egypt with the interior of Africa. 





{ A VEGETABLE BLESSING, 


An account is given of a very remark- 
able iree, the Carnauba palm, which 
grows in Brazil without any culture, and 
is so hardy as to flourish in the most 
prolonged drought, and has often served 
at such times as the means of support to 
the population of more than one pro- 
vince. The top, when young, is an ap- 
preciable and nutritious article of food, 
and from this tree also, wine, vinegar, 
anda saccharine matter are extracted, as 
well asakind of gum similar in its taste 
and properties to sago. From the wood 
musical instruments are made, as also 
tubs and pumps for water. The delicate 
fibrous substances of the pith of the 
stalk and its leaves make a good substi- 
tute for cork. The roots have the same 
virtues as the sarsaparilla. The pulp of 
the fruit is of an agreeable taste, and 
the nut, oily and emulsive, is roasted 
and then used as coffee by many persons, 
From the trunk are obtained strong fibres 
and also a species of flour similar to 
maizena and a liquid resembling that of 
the Bahia cocoanut. From the dried 
straw are made mats, hats, baskets and 
brooms, and large quantities of the 
straw ara exported to Europe for the 
manufacture of fine hats. Finally, from 
the leaves is produced the wax ased inthe 
manufacture of candles; and the export 
of this wax exceeds $810,000 a year in 
value. 





The Chief Commissioner of Works re- 

orted, on the occasion of reopening the 

unday music in Victoria Park, London, 
that during a period of twenty-one years 
when the bands have played Sanday af- 
ternoons not asingle case of misconduct 
bad occurred among the listening crowds 
to call for the interposition of the police, 





Inspired New York boat-race reporter- 
‘Not for nought are the Jabor and self: 
denying of geo Awid the flashing of 
ten thousand bright eyes, and the plau- 
dits of twice as many fair hands, the vie- 
torious crews press the sharp prow to 
tictory.” One-eyed women perhaps. 


An absent minded editor courted a girl 
and applied to her father; the old man 
said: ‘Well, you want my daughter; 
what sort of a settlement will you make? 
What will you give her? ‘Give her,’ re- 
plied the other, looking up vacantly; 
‘Oh, Vill give her a puif.’” ‘Take her,’ res 
plied the father, 











4 SEVEN-MILE RACE FOR A; GRASS 
WIbDoOWSHIP. 

A novel and exciting race took place 
between a married couple at Knox- 
ville, Iowa. For obvious reasons, wo 
shall suppress their names. They had 
been ona visit tosome friends some seven 
miles northwest of Pella, and got up a 
quarrel between them, just as such 
commonly happen. He is one of those 
kind of fellows that, when he says a 
thing he means it, and sticks to it, wheth- 
er right or wrong. She—a masculine, 
healthy, and well proportioned female— 
does not believe in saying yes when she 
means no. So, for atime, they had it up 
and down—with words—their eyes tlashed 
fire, and it looked as if there would be a 
battle, when the woman proposed that 
they had better settle their quarrel by 
running a race to Pella, whoever should 
be the first at their residence, all the pro- 
perty would belong to, and the loser 
was to walk quietly out and “ vamovose 
the ranche,” never to trouble the winner 
again. The man, confident in himself, as 
a pedestrain, agreed to this, and proposed 
that they should start at that time. He 
threw off his coat, and she tightened her 
corsets and otherwise prepared herself 
for the trial of speed and endurance, and 
then they started: Adam took the 
shortest way by cutting across farms; 
Eve kept the main thoroughfare. We 
did not witness the race, consequently we 
cannot say how they stepped, but the re- 
sult was in favor of the woman, who had 
a plain, well-beaten track; while the 
man—thinking to be the gainer by the 
short track—was the loser on account of 
the soaky codition of the sloughs, which 
were hardly passable. The woman is 
now & sweet sample of the grass widow. 





InsTanTANEous Puorocrarms bY MEANS 
oF THE Magnesium Lieur.—It is known 
that for some time past superior speci- 
mens of instantaneous photographs have 
been taken by means of the magnesium 
light, and the processis justly considered 
one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. 
This light produces, inded, promptley 
and powerfully, fluorescent as well as 
photographie effect. This light contains, 
too, an extraordinary quantity of ultra- 
violet rays, the spectrum of which is at 
least six times as long as that of the 
luminous portion, Chrystallized platino 
cyanide of barium, finely powdered or 
made into a paste with gum, so thatit can 
be fixed on paper, gives a powerfal 
fluorescence when exposed to magne- 
sium light. All substances which be- 
come luminous by isolation acquire this 
property inthe highest degree by a few 
seconds’ exposureto burning magnesium, 
while with the sun it takes five to ten 
minutes to produce the same effect. 
The light re-emitted by these bodies 
has no photographie power, the absorbed 
chemical rays being changed to purely 
luminous ones. If a piece of burning 
magnesium wire ig brought near to the 
sides of a white glass cylinder filled 
with equal parts of hydrogen and chlo- 
rine gases, drops of hydrochloric acid 
will be seen to condense on the  por- 
tion of the cylinder nearest the wire 

Fevuna “Tue Bia Tree” iN CaLa- 
vERAS.—One of the most ingenious ap- 
plications of the auger is that of felling 
trees, especially as practiced on the 
mammoth growths peculiar to California, 
It is stated that “the big tree,” as it 
was called, which grew inCalaveras coun 
ty, contained half a million feet of inch 
lumber, and was felled by five men work- 
jng 221-2 days, making 112 1-2 days’ la- 
bor of this kind upon one tree. This 
tree measured ninety-two feet in cireum- 
ference at the base, acording to state- 
ments which admit of no question in re- 
spect to genuineness. It was not cut 
down with axes, but as | a more practica- 
ble method, was bored down with long 
pump augers, and the wood remaining 
between the holes was cot off with 
echively on the nde of long sticks, 





CHINESE BAKBEK SHOPS, 


The Chinese barber shops in San Fran- 
ciscoare more numerous than those of 
any other calling. On Dupont street, 
between Sacramento and Clay streets, 
there are not less than fifty basements 
devoted to tonsorial operations. At first 
blush the wonder arises why so many of 
those establishments are needed, but 
stand in the streets in the quarter and 
glance at the head of each passing China- 
man and the mystery is dispelled. 
Among them no toilet is considered com- 
plete which does not involve a shaving 
of a greater portion of the bead and 
neck,a thorough cleansing of the eyes, 
ears and nostrils, and even a trimming 
and penciling of the eyebrows and lashes. 
Razors, probes and lances of peculiar 
construction are among the instruments 
used by these skilful artists. The pro- 
cess of shaving and cleaning is necessari- 
ly a long one, and when a Chinaman 
emerges from one of these shops he may 
be safely counted as thoroughly clean— 
above the shoulders, The combing and 
braiding of cues consumes no little time, 
Every Chinaman of adult years regards 
an occasional tonsorial experience as a 
sacred duty. The closely-shaven head 
must be scraped over often to preserve 
the appearance so much desired, and all 
this, ina place so populous as the “quar- 
ter” in this city, requires the constant 
service of a numerous force. All the 
barber shops; of the Chinese have a pe- 
culiar sign at the doorway indicative of 
the occupation. Itisa fourlegged frame, 
the legs painted green andthe top knobs 
red.—San Francisco paper. 

—_———————— 


New Enaing FoR ASCENDING — STLEP. 
Grapients ON RarLroaps.-—Tests have 
been made in England with a new engine, 
designed for ascending steep gradients 
on railroads. The principal idea of the 
invention is the conversion of a locomo- 
tive into a stationary engine by the ac- 
tion of two gripping struts, placed on 
either side at the end of the engine. In 
the framework of the latter is fixed a 
hauling drum about one foot in diameter 
round which is wound a wire rope. At 
the foot of a steep incline, this wire rope, 
is paid out, and the engine ascends by 
itself. When a sufficient distance has 
been traversed, the engine is stopped, 
andthe gripping struts, holding firmly 
tothe rails, allow the train to be drawn 
ap by the rope, as if by an ordinary 
stationary engine. The powerful grip- 
ping action of these struts is shown by 
their not yielding when the foree of 
steam is worked directly against them. 
The tests which have been made show 
that, when descending an incline, they 
act as brakes, and are capable of stop- 
ping a train traveling forty miles an 
hour, in 370 feet, which is certainly @ 
very satisfactory result. 





Raw Rotuna Mitis.—The whole num- 
ber of rail rolling mills in the United 
States last year was ninety-one, of which 
fifty-seven made heavy rails mainly, and 
thirty-four made only the light or street 
rails, Of the whole  ninety-one mills 
twenty-two made no rails in 1874; the 
product of that year wastherefore rolled 
by sixty-nine mills, and many of these 
ran only a part of the time. The capaci- 
ty of all the rail rolling mills in the 
country is estimated to be at least 
double the amonut produced in the year 
named, which was 729,413 net tons. Of 
the sixty-seven mills which made rails 
in that year seven made both iron and 
Bessemer steel rails, one made Bessemer 
steel rails exclusively, two made steel- 
headed rails exclusively, two made the 
latter and iron rails, and one made solid 
cast steel rails and iron rails. 





A Utica girl waxed very indignant a 
short time ago, when her disconse late 
lover called her a bric-a-brac, but upon 
referring to the dictionary, and finding 


that a brie-a-brac meant an articls of 
vertu, she sent him word to call on the 
following Sunday, when her parents 


would by away frou hoe, 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Peace of Karope seems for the present to be assured, the 
Czar Laving equarely backed down. ‘The exhibit of England's 
lron ‘T'vetb bas prodace|! this change, Anstria baving, on a 
review of the position, been detached from the untenable alli. 
anc» of the Three Ewperors. ‘The English Admiral Sir Janes 
Drummond is in command of two squadrons in the Mediterra 
nean—oue at Besika Bay, and one at Gibraltar, comprising 
together mere than twenty first-class iron clads. Awong them 
are the Devastation, in itself equivalent to a fleet of the old 
kiod; the Monarch, the Sultan, the Raleigh, the Minotaur, the 
Black Prince, the Resistance, the Ik ctor, the Iron Duke, and 
the Achilles, in all » power with which no foreign fleet could 
hope to contend. A doz nof these are at Besiha Bay ready 
aud eager to contest the passage of the Dardanell s with all 
Europe, should that policy have been resolved on. 

Englund bad also perfected ber arrangements for the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, and as the London Examiner, sayr: ‘‘TheSair is 
filled with ramors about an immedi:te occupation of Egypt by 
Eogland in the event of the danger of war growing greater. Lt 
is confidently affirmed by some uw ilitary men that the plan is 
faily prepared, and that the Khedive is a party to the arrange- 
ment. ‘Tbe result of such a step would, in any case, bo to re- 
lieve Egypt altogether from the nominal sovereignty of ‘Turkey, 
and to make her a direct dependant of England. ‘Thus, people 
say, we should hold always our way to India, and might look 
with philosophic eye on the fate of the Turk. It would be 
superfluous to say that ali this is at present but rumor and 
gossip. Rumor and gossip, however, do sometimes foreshadow 
realities.”’ 

In a word, the Paris correspondent of the **London Times” of 
Jane 19th, in a letter reviewing the present attitude of the 
Kvstern question, concludes as fo lows: '*Ihe Czar yesterday, in 
taking leave of a lady who wished bim a good journey, replied, 
with undisguised satisfaction, ‘I hope | shall spend more. tran- 
quil days at Jugenheim than those | have passed at Ems.’ Such 
a remark as this is tantamount to a specific promise, and it may 
be inferred that the European powers are determined to remain 
spectators of what passes between ‘Tarkey and ber subjects and 
vassals. This does not mean that the pacification of ‘Turkey is 
an accomplished fact, or that we are on the eve of its being 
effected. ‘he insurgents do not seem disposed to lay down 
their arms, nor Montenegro and Serbia to abandon their preten- 
sicn of annexing - the one Herzegoviua and the other Bosnia— 
with the consent of Tarkey herself, but what is known to-day 
appears to indicate that none of the European powers will sup- 
port the insurgents and their neighbors, though none will 
endeavor to thwart their designs; and when the insurgents and 
the Porte come face to face, and Europe is seen to remain a 
spectator, the insurrection will perhaps finish as it began—that 
is, without anybody knowing the reason why. At the present 
moment everybody, particularly the six powers, are convinced 
that ; eace will net be disturbed beyond the frontiers of Turkey.” 

Russia also compliments England through the press, ‘Le 
Nord” [the Russian organ, published at Brussels], of Jane 16th, 





THE ALBION. 





initiative she may§count befovehaud on the 5) mpathy and ap- 

proval ef Russia aud all the other European Powers. 

The Eastern Question being thus for the present disposed of, 

England having on her war paint, 1s ready for anotber suarl, and 
unless era is sharp it ‘will bo her turn next, Mr. Bourke, the 
Under-Secretary for the Foreign Department, having in the 
House of Commons on Juve }9tb, stated that Lord Derby bad 
recently written to the leravian Minister in regard to the con- 
tinued detention of the captain and mate of the ‘’Talisman” as 
follows: ‘I bave remonstiated in the stropgest {manner iu the 
name of Her Majesty’s Government against the continued de 

teution of the prisoners avd the unfriendly conduct of the 
Peravian Government. Unless the matter is brought to a 
speedy termination it is impossible that friendly relations can 
continue.” ‘To this the Peruvian Minister replied, recapitulat- 
ing the facts is the case and defending the conduct of Peru, but 
not really altering the situation, Mr. Bourke said in conclusion: 
“Tt appea 8 to the Government that the farther detention of th 

1 r soners is unjustifiable and weconsider it our duty to request 
thoir ims ediate release.’ ‘l'uis declaration was received by the 
House with loud cheers. 

There having been no negotiations, for a change in the Extra- 
dition Treaty, Evgland has released Winslow the Boston forger, 
aud Brent the Louisville forger which will be followed by the 
discharge of William E. Gray the New York forger. ‘I'he ‘‘ Lon- 
dou News” of June 20th bas a strong editorial on the release of 
Brent, the Louisville forger, which concludes as follows: ‘“ Lord 
Derby's demand that a prisoner shall not be tried on a different 
state of facts from those proved in the surrendering country, pro- 
ceeds from an unwarrantable assumption, We are uot bound 
to watch over the administration of justice in other countries; 
their tribunals may be trusted to deal properly with crimes with- 
in their jurisdiction. When it is once shown by evidence 
which would justify his committal here, that a fugit ve has for- 
feited his title to the protection of our laws, we may fairly give 
him up to the justice of the country agaiust which he bas of- 
fevded, ‘lo assume that its courts will not deal fairly with him 
is reason for refusing to enter into any treaty of extradition with 
it at all, but not for vexatious and suspicious stipulations.” 

Tle Bishop and Archdeacon of Barbadoes and thirty-four 
clergymen, constituting the entire body of Barbadoes clergymen, 
and four Maravian missionaries, have sigued a statement for 
presentation to Earl Carnavon, Colonial Minister, detailing the 





course he the Fnglish Cabinet, as she is indifferent as to what|s obscriptions, but assuredly without interference 1n your interior 
power efiects improvement in the present unbearable position concerns.” ‘I'bis was in response to an announcement that he 
of the Eastern Christians. tf Kngland desires to take the| bad been appointed to an official post in the synegogue, As he 


did not enter upon this office he was fined £40, in 1814, but paid 
no heed to the amercement and the matter seems to bave stood 
over until 18'7, when he received an account of his indebted- 
ness aud a summons to attend meetings. Irritated at this he 
wrote tbat he “regretted he bad not been permitted to remain 
in quiet as a useful and contributory member; although other- 
wise unfitted to deliberate in their councils.” He then had his 
name erased from the list of acknowledged members of the 
synagogue, and bis r signation was followed by that of his 
brotber-i:-law, Georgs Basevi. All his three sons and his 
daughter, the companion and solace of bis later yoars, who 
much assisted him in his work, were initiated into the Covenant 
of Abrabam. Mr. Picoitte states that the present Premier was 
born in 182, not 1£05 as bas been supposed. His grandfather 
(Benjamin) lived to binety, and bis father (Isaac) to eighty-two. 
The latter died in 1818. 


One of Garibaldi’s Englishmen, 


THE STORY OF A STIRRING LIF&. 








If the time in which we live is eminently practical, and the 
mechanical appli neces of civilization seem to involve a certain 
monotony in the lives of men, as contrasted with those of a 
ruder age, there are even in these degenerate days those who 
know how to extract from them the elements of adventure and 
excitement which specially pertain to them, and to invest nine- 
teenth century life with a romance peculiarly iis own. One 
such has just passed away from among us, There are many in 
all parts of the world who when they read, in our obituary 
column of the 12th ult., the death in the “Albany” of Oaptain 
Charles Stewart Forbes, R. N., will recall with a sigh the daring 
and reckless seaman, the warm-hearted and generous friend 
and cheery companion whose eventful career bas jast closed. 
Few men have lived so much in so few years, or seen and done 
more with go little noise. 

‘The first year of young Forbes’ service were passed as a mid- 
shipman in the “North Star,” with Sir Everard Home, on the 
Australian station; the Crimean war found him in command of 


a gunboat in the Baltic; and on the breaking out of hbstilities 
in China, he proceeded to the scene of operations as lieutenant 
commanding the “Algerine.’ Throughout the war Lieutenant 
Forbes never lost a chance of distinguishing himself, and the 
*‘Algerine” soon became celebrated for her success in ‘‘pirate 








outrag: baracter of tbe late riots on that island. They say 
the riots were not caused by avy suffering among the people, 
but by a general impression among the neyrees that the land 
aud property of the planters would be divided among them with 
the Governor's consent. ‘They say that they cannot tell how 
this impression was created, bat it was undoubtedly general, and 
the belief is, still very general that all this property has been 
awarded to the negroes by the Queen at the Governor's instance 
and is being{wrongfuily withheld from them. Consequently, the 
feeling sgainst all the property owners is intensely bitter and 
bostile, aud it will require firmness aud jadgewnent on the part 
of the authorities to remove this impression, even if it is remo- 
vable, during the present generation. 

James Baird, of Cambusdoon, the millionaire ironmaster who 
recently gave $2,590,( 0U to the Scottish Church, died on June 
20th. 

A fire broke ont on June 18tl in the extensive carpet manu- 
factory and woollen works at Ayr belonging to James Templeton. 
The fire was cansed by friction of the machinery, and spread to 
all parts of the building. The operatives were at work at the 
time, It is believed that all the men except one made their e - 
cape. A number of women rushed out, saying there were others 
inside unable to escape. Soon afterwards the roof fell in. 
Twenty-four women were buried in the ruins and perished. One 
woman, who leaped from an upper window, was so badly in- 
jared that she died soon after being taken to the bsspital. The 
“ London Times” of the following day says: * Itis stated that 
Burr, the overseer, who was biwselt burned to death, locked the 
door of the room iu which the female operatives were at work, 
thioking the alarm of fire was false. A girl who jumped from 
a window states that she first endeavored to escaj e by the door, 
but a man pushed her back.” 

‘The works were entirely destroyed, and the loss is estimated 
at $2,000, 

A fire broke out ou Jure 15th on Brooks’ Wharf, London, in 
a large warehouse, containing a valuable sturage of gums. The 
fire destroyed Robert Warnet’s bonded warehouses, containing 
a large quantity of teas, gums, wool and miscellaneous gouds. 
Upper Brooks’, Lyecns & Smith's wharves were also damaged, 
The * Standard” says the loss oflicially stated at £50',0°0. The 


property was largely insured. Forty thousand che ts of tea was 
burned. 

The ‘* London Mark Lane Express, in its revicw of June 19ib of 
the British Corn trade for the past week, says: “ concurent with 
the improvement in the aspect af the crops, anxiety about politi- 
cal matters has decreased; the market has cons quently relapsed 
into a state of calm, and with large eupplies trom America and 
Russia, trade has been confined to supply present requirements 
As Summer approaches the markets will be, to a great extent, 
subject to the influences of the weather. Ibut there does no 
seem to te much probability that the present price of whiat 
will vary to a marked extent, and in the absence of speculation. 
Tbe probable wants of millers nust form the basis of future 
transactions. Cargoes off the soast bave shown signs of stead- 
iness, but the general tone of the trade bas been quiet, while 
very little inclination is shown to operate for future delivery, 
quotations remaining nearly nominal. Maize bas met with but 
little attention, buyers holding off in hope ot further concessions. 





Tuk DisrakEtis—SkeETcHeEs oF ANGLO-JEWwIsu His- 
Tory.—A work lately published gives some interesting informa- 
ticn anent the elder Disraeli, or D'Israeli, as he spelled his 


pig ” Returning home just as Gambaldi landed in Sicily, 
Forbes hurried out, and was the only Englishman who: pattici- 
pated in the first action outside Palermo. Conspicuous from 
the beginning to the end of the campaign, in bis blue flannel 
suit, and always in the hottest of the fire, he soon attracted 
the notice, and ultimately the friendship, of Caribal.i, finally 
reconnoitering Naples in a carriage in advauce of the general, 
and receiving a triumpbant welcome intended for the latter, 
which enabled him to report on bis return that the royal troops 
bad evacuated the city. On his return to England Forbes pub- 
lished an t of the paign, which is probably the most 
authentic record of it which exists. The success of this bock 
tempted him to new scenes of travel, and he not long after 
made a most iuteresting exploration in Iceland, giving us the 
result of his experience there in a grapbic and interesting form, 
On receiving bis promotion he went out to the River Plate as 
commander of the *‘Curlew,” and completed bis term of servico 
in those always stirring regions just in time to accept the com- 
mand, under Captain Sherard (sborn, of one of the vessels of 
the expedition, which was being fitted out for the Emperor of 
China. Taking bis versel along the west coast of Africa, and 
touching ut several ports on his way, he arrived at |is destina- 
tion to find the project of a Chinese imperial fleet, commanded 
by British officers, abandoned, and returned to England the 
bearer of despatches frem Captain Osborn to the English Gov- 
ernment. On his arrival in England, Forbes found bis love of 
adventure almost immediately gratified by the command which 
he obtained, without difficulty, of a blockade runner, for tbe 
American war was then at its height, and be seon distinguished 
bimeell in his new voea\ion. His system of evading the enewy 
required that combination of skill, coolness and courage which 
the hibits of bis life were so eminently calculated to develop. 
Steering his ship with his own hands, he ran into port on the 
darkest nights on the bearing which he bad taken during the 
day when first sighting land, and when the small vessel which 
he commande. was too far out to be visible to the blockading 
sqnadron. The close of the war fonnd bim in the harbor of 
Galveston and, unable to extricate bis ship, he left her, to join 
the fortunes of tbe ill-fated Maximilian in Mexico. Of his 
hairbreadth escapes and the varied perils he encountered turing 
his blockade-ranning and Mexican experiences we bave, unfor- 
tanately, no published record. After a severe attack of yellow 
fever in one of the West India Islands, where he narrowly 
escaped premature burial, he returned to England in shattered 
ealth. Secarcely, however, allowing himself time to recruit, 
the year 18°5 saw Captain Forbes once more on the way to the 
East On this occasion his visit was in the first instance to 
Saigon for the purpose of obtaining from the French Govern~ 
ment in Cochin China a telegraph concession, and thence ne 
proceeded to Japan in order to negotiate a loan with the Gov- 
ernment of that country. He failed in this, but established 
such relations as enabled him to return to England in the ca- 
pacity of agent for the Chinese and Japanese, for the purchase 
of armsand vessels of war Before leaving Japan he madea 
most interesting exploration of the then almost unknown island 
of Yesso, the results of which he embodied in a paper for the 
Royal Geographical Society. He now for a short time devot«d 
himeelf to mercantile pursuits connected with this agency in 
London but was once more tempted out to China by the offer 
from the Imperie] Government of the appointment of Marine 
Commissioner and Inspector of Chinese Light-houses. ‘his 
novel and interesting position he held for about two years, when 
he again returned to England; this time by way «1 California. 
He was so much struck with the resources of that rapidly- 
developing — of the western hemisphere that he determin. 
ed to extend bis financial operations—which had now become 
corsiderable—in that direction. His usual shrewdness and 
good luck did not desert him in this new field of enterprise, 
and, as the result of two expeditions to the mineral regions of 
Neveda he drew asa prize a share of a Comstock Mine, and 
about a year ago returned to his own conntry in possession of a 
very large fortune. Unhappily, it came too late. A typhus 
fever, during which he remained for seventeen days delirious in 





saying, editorially: “The language of the British Ministers ana |28me. Isaac Disraeli was bornin 1766, and when abont forty| Sin Francisco, shattered a constitution which much expesure 


the tone of the British prees, show that E gland desires the 
pacification of the Fast bya real improvement in the lot of its 
people, Rnseia will especially approve the adoption of sach a 





seems to have shown decided symptoms of wavering allegiance 
to the Jewish faith. ‘I am willing to contribute so far as my 





limited means will allow,” he wrote, ‘in the shape of annual 


to bad climate had undermined, and thus maturely termin- 
ated a life of incident and adventure, of which we have been 
only able to give a brief sketch, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven. 
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THE ALBION. 


Few men were more universally liked or more widely known. | much cheek—we speak anatomically, avd not by way of meta-! pondent of the * Bund” 
Without a decided literary faculty, Captain Forbes lived much) pbor - some, on the other hand, have too much nose.—Liver-! suece 


in the world of letters; but whetber he was campaiguing by pool Leader. | 


land or by sea, or exgaged in some commercial speculation, | 
exploring an unknown country, buying a wine or writing a| 
book, building men-of war or iuspecting Chinese light-houses, 
bis cooluess, courage and shrewd common sense invariably | 
recured snecees, while bis kindly and genial qualities, and the| 
originality which characterized all his acts, obtained for him a! 
notoriety and popularity peculiarly his own. Had be lived in a} 
more exciting period of the wor d's history he would bave made | 
himself agreat name As it is, bis deatb bas caused a gap in a} 
very wide and varied circle of society; and many men the most} 
dissimilar in race, religion aud position will sigh, when theyfhear | 
that Charles Forbes is dead.— London ‘Times. 





Characteristics of Noses. 





The Scotsman is a gifted individual, nasally; and he common- 
ly knows very well what he is about. Like certain birds of 
pray, ke can smell good things a long way off. Scotch eyes can 
see an opening for an enterprising ‘‘chiel’’ in the most unlikely 
neighburhood; and Caledonian nostrils can scent ‘‘siller,” or 
snuff, at any distance whatever. 

The British ball dog has a very peculiar nose, which that of 
the British prize-fighter very much resembles. Pugnacity is 
the legend indelibly impressed upon the nose of both dog and 
man; and man and dog bear out nature's recommendations to 
the utmost. One is all teeth, and the other all fist; and Eag- 
Jand bas very little reason to be proud of either. (‘The man 
Kenealy, and the dog Morgan, notwithstanding.) 

The street rough or corner man, has » nose of the pug or 
snub patterv, and bas much of the bull dog, though more of 
the pvg or cur in his compositicn. The brutes who beat thei 
wives, and subsequently figure at the police court and in the 
dock at St. George’s Hall (pending relegation to treadmills, or 
similar species of light or hard labor) are mostly ugly as to 
noses; aud the harridans, or viragos, who salute next door 
peighbors with hot water and cold iron or steel in the dramatic 
(if no lopger classic) regi ns cf ten Jobnson Street are, as a 
rule, equally and similarly ill favored. 

‘}hough the shape of the nose is occasionally, and not un- 
warrantably regarded as a sign of the race, nasal confirmation 
in some measure, at Icast, depends on early treatment, ibe 
babies of the British Isles (we are told by hr who ought to 
know, though who she is is a matter of no moment to the 
present essay) are all of them, without exception, brought into 
being with noses decidedly snub, »s well as unmistakably soft; 
and it is the duty of woman, whether midwife, nurse, or wother, 
to pinch the infant nose into shape. 

‘The old Romans were well off as to nose. Itis much to be 
doubted whether, if they bad not such noses, they would have 
done such deeds, They bad very big noses, and very short 
swords, and they did what, on inquiry, will be found to have 
been the method adopted by all men of strength and charac er— 
they followed their: oses. ‘Che nose went first, and the sword 
went alter; and the result was (what Dominie Sampson won'd 
Lave called prodigious, but what the present writer, remember- 
iog his theme, will describe as being) as plain as the nose on 
the reader's face, 

The twelve Cwsars—seamps mostly; see Suetonius— being 
imperial themselves, had twelve most Cmsariau or imperial 
noses, Caius Julius’ being almost as big as his commentaries. 
Numa Pompitius (vide Lempriere, passim) hed a nose which was 
a nose—it was half a foot long; bis second name being simply a 
surname, ornickname for a person possessing (iu the phrase- 
ology of Miss Lydia Thompson) ‘The noisiest nose that ever 
you did see."’ All the Kings before Tarquin had long noses 
and consequently (?) all of them reigned in peave; but ‘Tarquin, 
degenerate Roman that he was, had a small nose, and, therefore, 
they pulled bis throne from under him, and kicked hiu: out of 
Rome. ‘Tarquin was called the superb, though not on any 
nasal account that we can discover. 

Proverbial philosohy—not Tupper’s—bas a great deal to say 
about noses. You know (in/rwia). “Prudent ven smell far; ’ 
while ‘The fuol has no nose!” Ovidius Naso was indebted tor 
his second name to the reason for which Noma lompilius was 
indebted for his; and it was on the same ground that it was 
satirically attempted to console a certain bad poet by the ad 
mission that if he was no Ovid he was a Naso. 

Queen Bees must have bad a nose of a goodly size; otherwise, 
she could never bave led so many men by it, as she admitting'y 
did; but it is presumable that nasal longitude reached its 
extremest limits in the case of a certain French gentleman 
(Cyrano de Bergerac by name) whore nose bad attained such 
observable dimeusions that, when out walking, which must 
have been somewhat of atrial to him, he was forced to keep 
his band continually on his sword, by way of warning to any- 
b dy (less thau himself, we suppose) who dared to look bim in 
the face, or nose, too fixedly or too long. 

Mocb fun bas been poked et noses, both in ancient and 
modern times. There was a certain French dauphin called 
Count Spub, and a celibrity in mwediceval romances of chivalry 
was one William of Orange, popularly known as William with 
the short nose; while historical students need not be reminded 
that oar own Wellington was vuigarly, yet endearingly, termed 
Old Nosey. 

Madame de Genlis, we learn from her own Memoirs, had a 
nose Vv ry ublike some of the monsters we have been describing. 
She once soundly rated an engraver for giving her an aquiline 
nose ona medal. “That, sir! That meant/or my nose? It's 
rot like it at all, sir. This nore of mine—ye,, look at it, sir— 
has been sung in verse, and praised in prose. It ix, or was, the 
most delicate little nose—the jolliest nose in the world, eir! Yet 
you want to send me outin society on a medal with a nose like 
that."’ (forthe information of the bvibulous, it may be men- 
tioned that jolly— Gallice j..i—when applied to the nose, bas no 
reference to the ¢ffects ot beer or other stimulants.) 

We ourselves like to see a good nose on a man; but in a 
woman's case We are content with moderation. We incline to 
believe that Cornelia, the Roman matrou, who brought up those 
model yonvg men, the brothers Gracchi, had a nose indicative 
of her severe character; but, we fancy, poor Lucretia must 
have been the owner of a nose which was decidedly weak. 
Cleopatra, probably, had a fine nose; but Helen of Troy, 
pasally, must have shown more of beauty than of strength; 
while poor Mary Stuart, ve opine, had a nose more aiter the 
} rencb style than the Scottish. 

Nature does the reedfrl in most cases, though she occasion- 
ally misses her aim. We have seen a dwarf and a giant who bad 
evidently got one another's noses. Appearances certainly de- 
manded an exchange. Pretty little woman usually have protty 
little noses; but it sometimes happens, even where women are 
concerned, that while, on the one hand, some ladies show too 
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Angry Women. . 


It is the special function of women to captivate. Consequent- 
ly, when they cease to smile they drep their legitimate role. 
Passion may be very noble and impressive, but it does not seem 
to set easily, on most of them. Possibly, it added lustre to 
brave Joan of Arc, and there are ove or two living actresses who 
can imitate it snecessfully upon the stage, but the great bulk of 
feminine rage is not of a grand description, On tbe contrary, 
it is of a decidedly petty cbaracter. Terhaps, it is most petty 
when it i- most hysterical, Wheo an ordinary woman, inspired 
by intense feeling, attempts to soar into the region of hercics 
she generally ends Ly making a sorry exbibition of herself. 
Playgoers sympathize with Leah, and applaud ber impolite 
curse, but very few persons h.ve consideration for a lady who, 
in her rage, becomes a mere termagant. ‘T’ ey recoil from her 
strong language, even though it may be justifiable. aud they 
feel that she is showing the wors! side of ber nature Now, as 
passion is not always in itself objectionable —nay, is sometimer 
grand and of incalculable service—women may think tuem 
selves hardly ased in being looked askance at when th-y storm 
and rave anid they may want to know the reason why they are 
so treated. ‘The truth appears to be that generally they display 
what may be called tewpestuous irritability rather than concen- 
trated passion and that the violence of their outbursts is not 
justified by the causes thereof. Nor is this surprising, for in 
the humdrom life of the British in the Nineteenth Century 
there is little room for passion. Apart from the maniace who 
commit horrible murders, and the fools who befuddle their wits 
away and then batter their wives, there are few whose careers 
do not flow on evenly from day to day. There may be plenty of 
comedy and farce in their existence, but tragedy is eonspicuous 
ly absent therefrom. Beside all this, it must be remembered 
that pas ion, at its best, seetus a gross sort of thing unless it is 
lighted up by the poet's fancy or set off by its surroundings. 
Unfortunately, it would take a very clever poet to make much of 
asqua ble between busband and wife, ot which a question of 
finance was at the bottom. Indeed, eloquent periods and fine 
sen'iments would be out of place if they were mixed up in 
such an affair, It is, however, principally about paltry matters 
that people in general, and women in particular, agitate then- 
selves; and it is, therefore, ratber painful than otherwise to see 
them putting themselves to trouble and disptaying ill feeling. 
When to this is added tho fact that many of their outbursts are 
unreasonable, and that they are in the habit of blinding them 
selve: to the merit of the cases in which they are concerned, it 
will ot once be seen that it is not astonishing that they inzpire 
least respect when they are most fiery. 

Ladies are prone to display passion in two ways. They 
sbriek und they whine, When they shriek they are formidable, 
not sc much becaose they are epigrammatic,»s from the fact 
(bat they introduce many irr-levant matters into their contro- 
versies, Say that they have a grievance against you. Well, 
they do not at once ly forth their grounds of complaint and 
demand reparation. They, rather, seek to turn the tables upon 
you; and this, it must be confessed, they often do in a manner 
more forcible than polite. They dissect your character with 
keen analytical skill, they read whole pages from the history of 
your life with more declamatery skill than accuracy, and they 
go to great pains to inform you as to the estimation in which 
you are held by the world at Jargs and themselves in particular. 
Unfortunately, when they are so engaged they bave no sense of 
the ridiculous. Thus, not content with making statements, 
founded upon vague rumors, which are not exactly in a cord- 
ance with the truth, they utter threats which they have uo 
power to carry out. Perhaps, it is well that they lack the ability 
to do all that they pronoxise to perform; for if they had the 
might. and if they did not relent at the last moment, a large 
number of comparatively unoffending beings would be hirdly 
treated. To argue with them when they are at white heat is 
fatile. Indeed, itis worse, for they rebel against statements 
which are calculated to show, that they have no"justification for 
the course which they are pursuing. They bave taught them 
selves that a certaiu view is correct, and they do not choose to 
have this view dissipated until their passion has had time to 
cool. The view may have been arrived at instinctively rather 
than by a course of reaeoning, but this does not weaken their 
position, for they pride themselves upon their instinct and 
look with something like contempt upon reason. Their intuitive 
perceptions are so remarkably keen that they would probably, 
in many instancer, if they could, punish you first and find out 
if you were guilty afterwarés. All this being so, it is not pleas- 
ant to have an ivterview with an angry woman, unless it be 
pleasant to have one’s arguments distorted, one’s statements 
impugned, and oneself generally treated with defiance, derision, 
and contempt. Itis especially nupleasant, as the angry lady 
gives you to anderstand that khe is a long suffering innocent, 
who bas endured mach with becoming meekness, but who bas 
at last been exposed to such scandalous treatment that she can 
contain herself no longer. Beside, she generally protracts the 
meeting to an inordinate length, and this, as it is not particu- 
larly interesting to hear the tame thing said over and over 
again, or to find that one is ulmost unable to get in a word 
edgewayr, is apt to lead to great weariness, Of course, she 
may feel all the better when she has spoken her mind, and may 
be proud that sbe is able to say what she thinks, but it is to be 
feared that in priding herself on ber heroism, she does so on 
very slight jastifieaticn. 

Verhaps she is preferable to the lady who displays her tempe 
by wbhioing. This interesting creature is always throwing her 
weakness at you, and it is quite a common occurrence to see 
her dissolve in tears. She is addicted to declaring that she 
would not bo treated badly if she had the strength to take her 
own part, from which it may be gathered that those who 'll_ use 

er are, according to her thinking, among the very worst kind 

of bullies, Stull, thongh she is so very defenseless, she con- 
trives to relieve herself of some very pretty statements of a 
most exaspe ating character; and it is a significant circumstance 
that she geuverally gets her own way and prevents many others 
from having theirs. ‘The one particular in which she resembles 
the sbrieker is her perversity, 
Now, the person who is fired by a grand passion never loges 
sight of the cause thereof, and ever displays a settled purpose. 
Most angry ladies, however, do not know what they want ‘Lhey 
kave no nitimatam, the concession ot which will lead to the 
cessation of hostilities. They shriek and whine merely in order 
to ease their feelings and wound their opponents.—Liberal 
Review. 








Fremate Doctors 1n Evrope—Tuetr Success Sum- 
MED up - Tue Pres*nt Resutts or ‘‘Damensrupium.”— A corres- 








contested “Damenstudivum.” Itis now exactly ten years since 
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of Berne has lately summed up io 
ssive letters from Zurich, the present results of the much- 





the first female student clamored at the gates, or rather since 
the medical faculty opened the gates to her; for she had been 
attacking them by a diligent prosecution of the medical course, 
She was a young Russian lady,, The University at Zurich, on 
tue J4th of December, 1867. conferred upon her the dignity and 
righte of a doctor of medicine. Doctor or Doctress Erismapn 
bas since practiced medicine with great success— first alone, 
and later as the wife and partner of a medical man. ‘Twelve 
young ladies have followed her examrle, all of them standing 
the test of the severe examination “ith credit and some with 
brilliancy. Fach of these ladies bas received from the Medical 
Faculty of the University the degree ot Doctor of Modicine, 
Surgery, aod Midwifery. Six of these graduates were Russians, 
two were English wowen [Miss Morgan, in 187), and Miss 
Atkins, in $72], one was a Scotch woman, one aa American, 
one a Swiss, and the remaining two were Germans. The 
Awerican, a young lady from Boston, passed with great ap. 
plause, and ber public disputation before receivi: g ber degree 
vn the 2 nd of June, 1471, created much admiration After a 
sbort but very promising practice, she lost her ‘ife by ship- 
wreck in the Atlantic. In 18'2, when Zurich bad braved the 
worst of the storm of ridicule and anger, the University of Got- 
tingen found cour ge to stand at ber side, and tha first female 
acadenical student inthe Netherlauds passed a successful ex- . 
amination in pbysicsand mathematics. The two latest, a Rus- 
sian from Jaroslow and Fraulein Franziska Tibartius, from the 
island otf Rngen, in the Baltic. have just maintained their thesie 
and been admitted to the dignity and riyhts of the doctor's 
degree. The thirteen ladies who bave received medical degrees 
have exhibited an undoubted vocation for tbe profession. The 
extraordiuary pressure of female students witb, which Zurich 
was threatened at the beginning of the movement has now subs — 
sided, aud is not likely to recur." ¢ 


European Miscellanies. 


Lancasuirg Lasses anp Lancasurre Lappres,-—At 
Warrington, Lancashire, England, a young man recently {sold 
his wife, a good-.ooking young woman of sume six-and-twenty 
summers, for the small figare of the price of half a gallon of beer. 
He had lived apart from his wife for about two years; and a Ja- 
bo er, who lodged with her mother, having become smitt n with 
the Jady’s charms, conceived the idea that if her Lusband sold 
her to bim, there woul! be no lawful impediment to ber becoming 
his wife. Accordivglv the pair proceeded te » public house, and 
the husband was sent for. The other told him be woald buy bis 
wife if he would sell ber. The husband replied that he could 
nave her for ‘‘ nowt” if be liked; but the other man did not wish 
to obtain her so cheaply, and requested the Lusband to name 
the price. He was told he could have her for half a gallon of 
beer, which was at oncoc brought in and drank, and the transac- 
tio. sealed, to the apparent satisfaction of all parties. The pur- 
cbaser said she was a good wench to him and he loved her. He 
would like to marry ber,{aud asked the busbend if he wonl i“ burt’ 
ber. ‘The reply was “ No; theaw can mairy her as soon as theaw 
loiken; to-neet if theaw’s a mind =I won't burt cither of you,” 
Che husband returned to kis work and tbe wife left the house 
with her purchaser. 

How a Scorcn BacueLtor Backep ovt or unis Bar- 
catw.— On June 3rd, great amuse ment was created in Cupar Fife 
when it became known tbat a marriage, which was arranged to 
take place at 10 o'clock by special license, had been suddenly 
broken off ur postponed, It would seem that a well-known 
bachelor, who was lovingly inclined, but shy of the fair sex per- 
sonally, believed he could do the courtship part of the business 
better by co:rrespondence than by personal interview, He ac- 
cordingly advertised occasio nally in matrimonial papers for a- 
wife, end his success will be shown in the sequel. At first he 
tried to catch at bigh game, and wished alidy with £4,000 to 
share bis joys and sorrows. Failing in this, according to rumor, 
he replied to an advertisewent of a lady who wished to become 
housekeeper to a single» gentleman, He stated that he wanted a 
housekeeper, but would prefer a wife. In the course of tbe cor- 











respondence which ensued cartes were exchanged, followed by 
gushing love episties, both parties being evidently bighly de- 
lighted with the personnel of the other. So» ub was this the 
case that it was mutuaily agreed, the lady should come down to 
Scotland in order to marry the bachelor. She requested him to 
send £) to pay her expenses. ‘The bachelor sent £! 0s, and ar- 
ranged to meet his intended in Edinburgh, On ‘Tueeday last 
be went across to the modern Athens for that purpose, dod re- 
turned to Cupar with tbe better-half that was to be on Wednes— 
day night, and took rooms for herin » hotel. On the follow- 
ing day and Friday he escorted ber through the town, and 
introduced her to friends as the prospective wife. ‘The en- 
amcur:d bachelor then waited upon a ninser i> order to get 
the marriage ceremony performed as speedily as possible. This 
prompt action no doubt was accelerated by ‘he business aptitude 
of the lady, who, while ejaculating that ber intended busband 
‘*was such a jewel’ toone of his friends, remarked that he 
‘*would require to look active nbout the marriage pow since she 
war here.” On learning that a minister could not perform the 
important duty until the lady bad been six weeks in the parish, 
it was resolved to get it done by spc cial license at 10 o'clock on 
Saturday morning. The botel keeper being a Sbheriti’s cflicer, 
was instructed to have everything ready on the day fixed. At 
the appointed time the bride, the Sher.ff’s officer, and the wit- 
nerses assembled in a room in the hotel, and patiently awaited 
the arrival of the bridegroom, A quarter balf pa t ten came, but 
no bridegroom. ‘The bride as well ns the company were becom- 
ing uneasy at the uvusal delay. After waiting a little longer the 
lady could not endure the suspense any more, aud at once pro- 
ceeded to the lodgings of what she was uow beginning te fear; 
her fickle lover. Artived there, she indignantly rm quested aa 
explanation of his conduct. Her intended spouse replied that 
he had **slept ia” but did not seem inclined to go to the hotel 
at all, until he saw his lady-love would not leave the house with- 
out bim. When they reacbed the betel, the bachelor bad ap- 
parently made up bis mind that single happiness was preferable 
to what was now appearing to him, doubious double blessedness, 
The gay deceiver is,said to have come g adnaily to tbis conclusion 
after compating the c rte with the orizinal in the most favorable 
light. A scene then ensued, but the bachelor remained obdu- 
rate to the «utreaties, the expostulations and the threats of bis 
would be wife. They paraded the streets of the town, enjoying 
the honeymoon, In the eveuing the disappointed fair one, re- 
turned to the railwey station, and left with the 7.40 P.M. train, 
via. Perth fox London. It is understood the matter had beep 





settled by a money arrangement.— Dundee Advertiser. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL (Continue 4d). 


r #All we want now is an observatory.” 
he remarked. Is it possible to see a mile 
round us from the rogf of one of these 
houses?” 

“There is just the thing,” said Eugene, 
pointing to the shop of the marchaud de 
vin 





They entered the wine-shop, and mount- 
ed to the roof. A small belvedere had 
been erected on the slates—an_ editice of 
glass and iron, probably intended for a 
photographer's studio. Here the friends 
installed themselves they could sweep 
nearly all the adjoining streets with their 
spy-giasses, and improvised orderlies from 
below kept them constantly informed as 
to what was going on in the street behind 
the barricade. 

Breakfast was brought up to the Com- 
munists, and they discussed it calmly, gai- 
ly talking of popular farces,of questions 
in political economy, in a light, skin-deep, 
Parisian fashion. ‘Tired out with the 
night’s anxieties, the morning’s labors, 
Choquard and the Pole «on fell asleep. 

They were awakened violently, in two 
or three hours, by Eugene shaking them 
bythe shoulders, and forcing spy-glasses 
into their hands. 

“Look! Awake! On foot, my boys!” 

. Choquard scanned the prospect. 

“Cavalry!-trotting up the Rue dela Paix! 
They halt! Infantry—creeping along the 
boulevards! It’s coming—it’s coming! 
Shake hands, and let us go!” 

One firm grasp, and,in a moment, the 
three were in the street. 

A man was behind every loophole. Ly- 
ing flat in rows on top of the barricade, a 
hundred men held their rifles ready. 

Ina few minutes shots were heard, and 
scouts came running in at the gaps left 
on each flank of the barricade. 

“They come—they come!—the Chasseurs 
d@ Afrique!” 

In a moment, a roar of musketry shook 
the adjoining houses; a sheet of flame lit 
up the street. The barricade had fired the 
first volley. 

The red-trousered linesmen advanced 
at a run, with bayonets leveled. The 
handle of the mitrailleuse whirled round, 
sending showers of bullets into the Ver- 
saillais column, and it fell back. 

This can’t last long,” said Eugene, com- 
ing down from the belvedere. “They have 
artillery behind! They would use it di- 
rectly, only. I suppose, they are afraid of 
damaging the houses.” 

A charge was now made, and repulsed, 
every minute. Bayonets had been crossed 
already; and behind the barricade the 
bodies began to be piled in heaps of 
twelve. 

The opposing infantry opened in the 
centre. Anopen road was thus formed, 

The ground shook,and cavalry turned 
round the corner of the boulevard, and 
advanced like a whirlwind. 

“This is the prologue of the artillery,” 
anid teh § who had just returned 
from an excursion into across street. 

The cavalry halted, despite the volleys 
with which 1t was assailed. An officer ad- 
vanced to the front, saying, “In the name 
of the Republic, L call upon you to sur- 
render and lay down your arms!” 

A derisive shriek greeted the word “Re- 
public.” 

Zabrinski sprang forward, climbed the 
barricade, and stood erect upon its crest. 

He threw his hand aloft, and the folds 
of the red flag fluttered out. 

“Vive la Commune!” rang out his clear, 
and single voice. 

“Vive la Commune!” echoed four hun- 
dred throats. 

The Pole fell back, riddled by twenty 
bullets. 

Then, as the artillery opened tire, over- 
turning stones and men inone dusty, 
grimy, blood-stained mass, Choquard 
cried lustily, “The red-trousers are at the 
gaps!” 

t was true. The linesmen had crept 
under the cover of the artillery, and were 
pouring in upon the rebels at each ex- 
tremity of the barricade. 

For ten minutes, a wild, frantic battle 
raged, hand to hand, without quarter, 
while paving-stones and men toppled, in 
inextricable confusion, into the swaying 
crowd. 

Choquard and Eugene had fallen back 
with about a hundred men to the further 
end of the street. 

“They are holding out well there,” he 
said, breathlessly. “We shall have time 
to throw up another barricade here.” 

And he proceeded forthwith to heap up 
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stones, rurniture, the very floormg ana 
rafters of the neighboring houses. 

‘Tongues of fire shot up into the sky 
from the Rue St. Lazare. 

“What's that?” cried Kugene, with sud- 
den terror. 

“That? Ha!” cried Choquard, exultant- 
ly. “They can’t take us in the rear now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean! ‘The street is fired from end to 
end. Uwas arranging that just now when 
I left you.” 

“Arranging what?” exclaimed Eugene, 
with a dazed expression of horror on his 
face. 

“Why, the fire,man; are you mad? 
There’s petroleum in every cellar of the 
Rue St. Lazare!” 

“The Rue St. 
with an oath, 
is there!” 

He leaped away from the embryo barri- 
cade, darted down a side street, turned 
where he saw the Versaillais, doubled, and 
threaded his way through a labyrinth of 
gullies, with the cunning and promptitude 
of madness. At lasthe isin the Rue St 
Lazare. 


The street is in flames. 


Lazare!” cried Eugene, 
“ool!—devil!—my sister 


CHAPTER XXVIIT 
FLYING FROM WRATH. 


“Lefevre,” said the captain of the 
squadron of Chasseurs d'Afrique, sta- 
tioned at the entry of the Chassee d’Antin, 
—“Lefevre, there is smoke, flames ahead, 
What street is that burning?” 

The lieutenant raised himself on his 
stirrups, and consulted a mental map of 
the locality. 

“Why, Carayon, that must be the Rue 
St. Lazare.” 

“Oh, Heaven! Lefevre, are you sure?” 

“Yes; the Rue St. Lazare” 

“Perhaps I am wrong,” muttered Fran- 
cisque, feverishly. 

And he drew a letter from his breast. 
He had received it aday ago, and for 
twenty-four hours his heart had beat rap- 
turously. His blood felt warmer within 
his veins, and there had been a rosy haze 
before his eyes that made the world seem 
one Eden garden awaiting an Eve. For 
Reine had written the words-—told him all 
—how the man he had seen her with was 
her brother—what reasons she had to con- 
ceal Eugene’s identity—and how those 
reasons ceased to exist now the Comte 
was dead, and her brother leagned with 
the revolutionists—to fall if they failed— 
succeed if they were triumphant. 

The soldier read the tender words 
more hurriedly than he had yet done, and 
turned quickly to the address. 

“Rue St Lazare!” he groaned. 

Then, in a moment, “Here, Lefevre, you 
must replace me. I must leave the troop 
for ten minutes—my reason—my life de- 
pends upon it.” 

But, mon capitaine——" Sip ~ mn 


np SeNG 


¥ “Nota word. I must, I tell you 

And plunging both spurs deep into his 
horse’s flanks,he dashed through the debris 
of the barricade, down the street, towards 
the Rue St. Lazare. 

Choquard’s men fired at him as he 
neared them. He bent low over the sad- 
die-bow, and continued his furious ride. 

But the second barricade had by this 
time attained formidable proportions. He 
saw that he could neither leap nor dash 
through it. 

He wheeled round, desperate, and saw 
the side street which Eugene bad taken a 
few minutes ago. Unwittingly he follow- 
edin the Communist’s traces. He was 
fired on by Versaillais piquets, revolution- 
ary prowlers. He heeded nothing, save 
that he was getting nearer to the burning 
street, nearer to Reine! 

At last the horse plunged madly, and 
bore him into the blaze. The roadway 
was lit by the flames of the burning 
houses, was crowed with wailing women, 
and children, and old men,replacing the 
younger, who were away dealing and re- 
ceiving death behind the barricades; en- 
deavoring to save some few poor pieces of 
furniture from the red ruin. 

“Number fifteen?” shouted Francisque, 
hoarsely, in a weeping woman’s ear. 

“There, monsieur, nearly before you!” 

i In flames from roof-tree to basement! 
> “Tell me—who is in it?” he eried. 

“Oh, I don't know, monsieur le officer. 
One has enongh to do to try for oneself 
in these times. In it}—women mostly, of 


course. There's that dear demoiselle of 
M. Mareus. Ak! moa Diew!—Ah mon 
Dieu!” 


“No; I think M. Mareus fetched her,” 
put in an old crone, in whom love of gos- 
sip was stronger than personal grief and 
consternation. 

“No; you mistake,” interposed an old 
man. “A young fellow with a chassepot 
was here ten minutes ago; he must have 
taken her.” 

Francisque heard them not. He had 
dismounted, and unrolled the voluminous 
cavalry cloak strapped to the saddle- 


ow. 
“What is the Versaillais doing?” said a 
gainin, vurieusiv 
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He wrapped the cloak about his head 
and arm, and sethis shoulder furiously 
against the door of the burning house. 

“The man is mad!” shrieked the wo- 
men. 

The door had yielded, when a clatter 
of hoofs was heard, and Lieutenant Le- 
fevre, with two troopers, debouched into 
the street at full eanier, 

The subaliern threw bimself from his 
horse’s back,and sprang upon Francis- 
que. 

“A despatch from General Vinoy! 
are to cross the Seine! Come Carayou— 
come! Is your brain turned?” 

“There's despair in’ my heart!” cried 
Francisque. “Oh, my little Reine—to 
lose her now! Let me go—let me go, 1 
say!” 

Lefevre would save him in spite of him- 
self. ‘The trooper came forward and the 
three forced Francisque away from the 
door, lifted him into his sad le, and led 
the horse away at a gallop. 

All through that evil night of fire, and 
blood, and ruin, a deep tumbril, hooded 
like a dead-cart, passed from insurgent 
barricade to Versaillais lines—stopped 
continually by pickets of both parties, but 
making slow way towards one of the su- 
burbs—the barricr of Mont Parnasse. 

It stopped now and then, whenever a 
Versaillais detachment was in sight. and a 
man and a woman got down and busied 
themselves, by the light of lanterns, lift- 
ing the dead bodies of soldiers and work- 
men into the cart. 

They had just performed this lugubri- 
ous duty, and were driving slowly up one 
of the steep streets of the Quartier Latin, 
when the man said, “The worst is over, 
my poor ebild. ‘The Versaillais are fewer 
in this quarter. Weare getting beyond 
the cirele of battle.” 

“And you, who wanted to die with them, 
my good M. Marcus—you saved youself 
to save me!” 

“There—there, child! don’t speak of 
that. Lama selfish old Jew. It tortures 
me to think they will call me acoward— 
and Delescluze, Milliere, Raoul Rigault, 
showed me how todie! But my first duty 
was to you, Reine! You lived undera 
Communist’s roof — your brother was 
compromised—they would eall you ‘petro- 
leuse,—1 could not leave you.” 

“No, no; you could not leave me,” said 
Reine. 

She knew that no other argument would 
prevail against the old man’s fanaticism. 

He had sought her ere the fire had 
reached their house! He saw the end ap- 
proaching—saw her the prey of a brutal, 
drunken, triumphant soldiery, and felt 
that if he did not put aside his own am- 
bition, his own desperate mstincets, to save 
her, she, who had been as the adopted 
daughter of the Communist, Marcus, was 
doomed. So, adopting himself the red 
cross of Geneva, and giving her the long 
black gown of a sister of mercy, he bad 
begun their ghastly pilgrimage through 
the distracted city. 

They were skirting the railings of the 
Luxembourg. 

“Softly,” said Reine. “A patrol! 
goons—I see their white cloaks!” 

The patrol was riding towards them, 

Mareus halted. 

“There has been fighting here,” he whis- 
pered. “Get down; we must play our 
parts once more.” 

They descended as the patrol approach- 
ed, and began their terrible search. 

“Good night, ma sw.r,” said a dragoon,. 

“Good night,” said Reine. 

“Not many here,” said the soldier, light- 
ly. “We shot most within the railings 
yonder.” 

“Can we go in?” inquired Marcus. 

“Certainl;.” 

The soldiers looked on_ indifferently 
while search was made among the heaps 
of slain—heaps made by the mitrailleuse, 
as a more expeditious instrument of exe- 
cution. 

“Here, here!” groaned a voice. 

“Hush!” said Marcus. Then, to Reine, 
“Make no sign, it is one of our men” 

They dragged a mangled form from 
under a mound or corpses. 

“Take care; I think both shoulders are 
dislocated,” said the man, in execrable 
French. 

Reine held the lantern to his face. 

“Mervale!” she whispered. 

“Silence, if you would save him!” said 
Marcus. 

And then, whispering in the English- 
man’s ear, he added, “Don’t speak, don’t 
move, for your life!” 

They carried him, dead to all appear- 
ances, to the tumbril, and laid bim on the 
lifeless mass already collected. 

“Full inside!” laughed the dragoon. 

They drove hastily away. ‘They had 
passed the Luxembourg, and were near 
the barriers, when a strong detachment 
of gendarmes, escorting prisoners, over- 
took them. 

“Pass on!” said the officer in command, 
seeing the sister of mercy’s hood. 

A carriage drove up at this moment. A 
fair, beautiful face looked out of the win- 
dow, looked at the soldiers, the prisoners, 
the tumbril, The sweet, deen brown 
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eyes dwelt long and steadily on Reine and 
her cowpanion, then acrucl glitter came 


to them, and the lady bent forward and 
said, “Commandant, arrest those two per- 
sons! I recognize them—a pefroleuse and 
her lover, Marcus, member of the Com- 
mune!” 

“Juliet!” eried Mareus, 

Iv a moment they were surrounded and 
seized; and the tumbril was driven away 
with Mervale lying wounded among the 
dead. 

“Tn route for Versailles, la petroleuse,” 
said the officer, brutally. 

Andas they were hurried on, tied to 
gether by the wrists, Madame la Comtesse 
smiled sweetly from the carriage window, 

“An revoir! For we'll come to see the 
petroleuse tried—Francisque and 1.” 


i 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A COURT MARTIAL AND EXECUTION, 


The gaolers wake early at the Orangerie 
at Versailles. ‘They look out into the gray, 
misty morning, rub their hands violently, 
and observe that the weather is refresh- 
ing—autumn is approaching. 

“At any rate, we shall live to see it,” re- 
marked a lively sergeant, jocosely. 

“Ay, that’s something in these times,” 

“How is ie?” inquires the first speaker, 
laying significant stress on the personal 
pronoun. 

“Game as ever. A pleasant, well-spoken 
chap he is.” 

“Saw his sister, yesterday, didn’t he!” 

“The petrolense? Yes. That was the 
only time I have seen him pulled down a 
bit.” : 

“I say, Jacques. You were present, 
weren't you? What did they talk about?” 

“Oh, the girl whimpered, of course. 
Though :gie didn't know it was for to- 
day.” 

“And het” 

“Weil, he seemed to be talking about 
old times, explaining things to her. I 
gathered that some old documents had 
disappeared from some chateau or other, 
and he had been sus;eeted of having 
made away with them. He cleared him- 
self,said the thief was Choquard—you 
know, the fellow who made that desperate 
resistance in the Chaussee d’Antin, and 
was shot in the melee.” 

Jacques, the gaoler was right. At the 
interview between the brother and_ sister, 
the former had explained his share in the 
disappearance of the Cbayolles famil 
papers. Choquard had known, it seemed, 
something of the Comte’s former life, had 
known Clement, and vaguely suspected 
that a secret existed.which, if rightly used, 
might yield power and wealth. The pa- 

ers were abstracted without Eugene's 

nowledge. It was only on arriving at 
Paris that he had been made acquainted 
with their existence and their tenor. They 
were entrusted to his keeping occasion- 
ally. Neither of the friends would use 
the secret to benefit De Boisrobert, whom 
they suspected and disliked from the first. 
No opportunity occurred for exacting 
money from the Comte; and, moreover, 
Eugene, at least, shrunk from such a 
scheme. So the secret had laid dormant, 
until unforeseen events should render it 
valuable. 

Eugene's final information was to the 
effect that his sister was rightly the Comte 
de Chayolles’ heiress. He doubted the 
authenticity of the published will, and ad- 
vised aspeedy contestation of its legality. 
But as a prisoner, Reine could do noth- 
ing. 

And so they parted. 

The clock struck five, and the prison- 
van, the “salad-basket,” as it is called, 
rumbled into the court-yard of the Oran- 
gerie. 

With a bow to the Governor, a hand- 
shake for a few of the soldiers, Eugene 
Lagarde stepped lightly into the vehicle; 
and, surrounded by a strong escort, the 
condemned Communist made his last 
journey—to the plains of Satory. 

Despite his errors—his crimes, in truth 
—the young man had the making of a 
brave and generous soldier in his nature, 
So said the commander of the peloton d’exe- 
cution. 

He took his place before the musketry 
target, threw away his cigarette, and 
opened his waistcoat. 

Three rapid commands were given; and 
then a voice rang out sharp and clear, 
Vive ? Humanite! Vive la Commune!” 

The last syllable was drowned in the 
crack of twelve chassepots. And Eugene 
Lagarde had uttered his last word. 

Execntions were not popular spectacles, 
They took place before breakfast, which 
was inconvenient, and at a considerable 
distance from Versailles, which was fa- 
tiguing. Sensational trials were the fash- 
ionable amusements of that epoch. And 
a few short hours after this morning's exe- 
cution, one of the most interesting amo 
judicial sensations was to take place. 
petroleuse was to be tried. A petroleuse— 
young, pretty, diabolically romantic, and 
piquantly wicked—came before the Third 
Council of War. 

So the trains from Paris were very full; 
the Vorsaillais burehers were verv tanae 



































cious with regard to ticket for the show, 
and good places in the front rows, The 
doors of the Riding School, where the 
Council of War assembled, were besieged 
by an eager crowd even at the moment 
when that volley was tired at Satory, 

Within the hall, Parisiennes in summer 
bonnets, exquisites from the boulevards, 
Solons from the Assembly, occupy re- 
served seats, and prepare their opera- 
glasses for the coming exhibition, 

The officers have assembled at the long 
baise-covered table. 

“What is the matter with Major Cara- 
you!” said a young lady. He is pale and 
trembling.” 

He was trembling, indeed, and leaned 
back in his chair, half-fainting, when an 
usher was ordered to bring in the prisoner. 

She entered, erect, palid, and thin, but 
self-possessed—and hy pocritically modest, 
the great ladies said. She dared not raise 
her eyes. She knew that He was among 
her judges, and it was more from maiden- 
ly pride, than conscious invoeence that 
she had nerved herself to face the ordeal 
without a flush or tremor. 

“Your name is Reine Lagarde?” said the 
President. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Reine Lagarde, you are charged with 
having been concerned personally and 
indirectly inthe recent rebellion in Paris, 
You are charged with having habitually 
consorted with revolutionary characters, 
with having aided and abetted them in 
their usurpation of power, and all the 
consequences of that usurpation. Do you 
plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“Lam not guilty.” 

The Public Prosecutor stepped forward, 
and began hisspeech. He dealt) lenient- 
ly with herin his critical comments, but 
brought forward facts that made the offi- 
cers of the council look grave and regret- 
ful. He cited the girlish professions of 
faith she had made at different times, 
He pointed out that all her friends were 
mixed with the commune; thatshe had 
been known to have compromising revolu- 
tionary documents in her possession at 
one time; that she was the adopted daugh- 
ter of Marcus; the sister of a condemned 
demagogue—and, it was said, the fiancee 
of an English Radical, who had recently 
disappeared. 

*Moreover,” said the Prosecutor, “I will 


call a lady who will give positive evidence 
of the prisoner’s active, deliberate com- 
plicity in the worst crimes of the Com- 
mune. Call Madame la Comtesse de 
Chayolles.” 

Juliet entered, and took her place at 
the witness’ table. 

A hushed murmur of admiration passed 
round the court. And,in truth, she was 
wondrously beautiful—grave, gentle, a 
reluctant and pitying witness. 

She said, in answer to the Prosecutor's 
questions, that she was in the Rue St. Laz- 
are on the evening when the Versaillais 
entered Paris. Many houses were on fire, 
At one of them she saw a young woman 
emptying a pitcher through the cellar 
gratings. ‘There was a strong odor of pe- 
trolenm on the spot. That young woman 
was the prisoner. 

| The young oflicer appointed to defend 
Reine felt that he could do little against 
such testimony. His defence was pathetic, 
but purely oratorical. The witnesses he 
eould bring forward were few. Their 
evidence was of little use. ‘The petroleuse 
was already condemned. 

t No. Onc, at least, of the judges was 
not convinced. 

) Major Carayon whispered to the Presi- 
dent, and, with a stare of astonishment, 
the old, white-headed Colonel announced: 
“Major Carayon leaves the bench. An- 
other officer of his rank will replace him, 
He desires to give testimony in the prison- 
er’s favor.” 

Then, only then, did ‘Reine raise her 
eyes, gratefully, shyly looking at the 
lover who dared own her after all that 
had been said of her—after all that had 
been hinted. 

Franeisque glanced at Juliet’s seat, and, 
with a contemptuous smile, began the 
veritable defence of the accused. 

He recounted her childhood, her life un- 
der the Comte de Chayolles’ roof. He 
pointed out that she had even endeavored 
to wean her brother from his reckless way 
of life; that she knew Choquard but 
slightly, and that as her brother's friend, 
Mervale, as a gentleman, she had met at 
the Comte de Chayolles’ house. 

And then he said:— 

“You have advanced but one precise 
allegation against this lady, and on whose 
word does that rest? Let me show you, 
gentlemen, I must speak to you of my- 
self for one moment. Mademoiselle La- 
garde has been, and still is, unless she 
claims her liberty, my aftianced wife, 
And the Comtesse de Chayolles——” 

There was mocking irony in his voice 
as he continued:— 

“I must tell you what she is. I cannot 
let any code of false chivalry, any mere 
drawing-room courtesy stand in my way. 
The liberty—the life, perhaps—of a good 
woman is at stake. | say, then, Madame 
de Chayolles, who has not been a widow 
eix months. bas honored me with an afe 





recuonate prererence OF Which tam not 
worthy. Madame de Chayolles has de- 
elared this unfortunate attachment more 
than once. Gentlemen, I will be explicit. 
Taceuse the Comtesse de Chayolles of 
having perjured herself, to satisfy the 
dictates of cruel feminine spite and jea- 
lousy. I produce letters addressed to me 
by Madame la Comtesse.” 

The sensation was greater than any had 
ventured to predict. The audience 
breathed hard and fast. It was better 
than the best of Dumas’ dramas, 

The letters were read. They contained 
passionate protestations; they unveiled 
the writer's inmost heart, conveying dis- 
tinct threats against Reine, should Fran- 
cisque see her again. 

The count retired but for a few minutes, 

The old Colonel rose, and, addressing 
Reine, courteously said, “Mademoiselle, 
we are unanimous in finding you guiltless, 
And we desire to express our regret that 
vile, calumnious representations should 
have resulted iu so much pain and em- 
barrassment.” 

Even a French audience cheered. And, 
without, the crowd took up the ery joy- 
fully 

“She is free!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE REGINNING OF THE END. 


Sudden meetings, unexpected) partings, 
all those dramatic situations which the 
novelist is usually obliged to compress 
into the story of six mouths, are few, and 
broken by « thousand and one formal in- 
cidents, in real life. Lovers are not torn 
asunder abruptly; they are warned of 
the fatal moment's coming, and have time 
to prepare for it; millionaires’ Inst ill- 
nesses ave not more sudden than those of 
paupers, and their wills are not more 
mysterious than their butchers’ bills; 
deadly feuds are not declared in a day; 
they pass through many stages of com- 
mon-place bickerings, petty injuries, and 
trivial rages. Our joys and griefs come 
to us strained, tiltered, as it were, through 
a layer of little events that attenuate the 
torrents. Where the novelist’ pours a 
cataract, real flesh and blood gets a trickle. 
Were it otherwise, what numbers would 
succumb under happiness as well as under 
sorrow! What aseries of electric shocks 
a life would be! 

So, two or three days passed ere Fran- 
cisque met Reine. A prosaic written order 
had to be made out by the court; the 
Orangerie authorities required the fultill- 
ment of certain formalities before they re- 
linquished their prisoners, One does not 
leap from the dock into the street; but re- 
tires with the gendarmes, guilty or ac- 
quitted, And Franecisque, on his side, had 
duties which called him to Paris again 
and again, 

They met, therefore, witha joy which 
was suber,if deep andsincere’ The first hot 
fit of exultation had passed, and quiet 
happiness had succeeded. Besides, Reine 
had just learned her brother's fate. She 
saw the golden future through a mist of 
tears. 

Francisque’s first endeavor was to per- 
sunde herto become his wife immediate- 


ei would not have you slight your 
brother’s memory,” he said. “But, cherie, 
need we.in our position, bow to a mere 
conventional social rule? Does reason, 
does nature preseribe this waiting? Can 
you not respectand cherish the poor fel- 
low's memory as well being my wife as 
you do now?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“And see, darling, there are other con- 
siderations. How can you live alone and 
unprotected with allthis noise made about 
your name?” 

“I have lived alone before this, my 
Francisque, aid ina worse plight. For 
you don’t know,” she added, with an ac- 
cess of childlike cheeriness, “Il am rich— 
at least, Lam not poor. Marcus left this 
for me—see.” 

And she waved a packet of bank notes 
before his eyes. 

The Jew had eseaped from Vincennes 
more than a month ago and was now in 
England. 

Frane’sque looked almost pained. 

“L would rather your husband should 
take care of these matters than M. Mar- 
cus.” 

“Francisque,” said Reine, alarmed, “are 
you like the others—pitiless against them 
all, poor fellows, who were mistaken, per- 
haps, but who fought for a grand idea, 


after all. Are you such—a soldier as 
that?” 

“No, no, dear,” he answered, hastily; 
“not a soldier in that sense. I hated the 
work. I think my heart was half on their 
side. Many of the men were fools and 
raseals, 1 know, but I am not quite so 
sure abont the cause. No; it pains me 
that any hand but mine should be held 
out to help you.” 

“Mon bon Francisque!” 

The lover had his way. Two or three 
weeks afterwards, Reine and Francisque 
were married quietly and soberly, and 


the Major sent in his resignation to the 
Miniotue af Wan : 


THE ALBION. 








‘They were living in seclusion, in a little 
country house near Paris, when a letter 
from England reached them. It was from 
Marcus. The member of the Commune 
had not lost sight of the object of his six 
years’ labor. He had freed himself from 
commercial dishonor; the name of Ger- 
stain was no longer anathematized in 
Bourse corridors and bankers’ back par- 
lors, But his moral victory he had yet to 
achieve. Rehabilitation was complete— 
punishment had to be awarded. Reine 
and her husband seemed to him the most 
fitting instruments. He wrote, therefore, 
to the former, requesting her to take steps 
to assert her right to the Comte de Chay- 
olles’ fortune. He made known the story 
of the will,as he had extracted it from 
Michon. Were that story substantiated 
—Clement beirg dead—Reme would in- 
herit the estate, according to the terms of 
the earlier will, deposited with the Comte’s 
notary, and superseded by the document 
alleged to have been forged by Juliet 
Summerson. 

“Oh, let us leave the money with her,” 
was Reine’s first exclamation. “We are 
rich enough; we are avenged enough,” 
she added, with a smile, “since we are 
happy together.” 

Francisque had not forgotten the base 
denunciations by which Reine had suffer- 
ed,and he did not echo the sentiments 
with great enthusiasm. Still he shrank 
from initiating proceedings that might 
have for effect to give his wife the dowry 
of a duchess; and nothing was done; the 
lovers lived the life of their choice, and 
allowed their enemy to live hers. 

But an ultimatum from Marcus roused 
them to action. The Jew announced that 
if M. and Mdme. Carayon delined to use 
the information he had given them, he 
would do so; he would make them rich 
against their will. The lovers’ sentimental 
reluctance found him cold and unappre- 
ciative. In anything else, Reine could 
have moved and persuaded him; his ven- 
geance she should not spoil. So, in a few 
days, Francisqne was informed that an 
eminent firm of attorneys was collecting 
evidence concerning the past life of the 
Comtesse de Chayolles, and particularly 
her relations with the deceased Comte. 
Francisque said that he could not remain 
passive. His testimony, his help, was of 
importance, and he had no right to allow 
his children’s fortune to be lost, while it 
needed but a few words tosave it. An ir- 
ritating incident decided him to prosecute 
his action with vigor, and at the same 
time, gave him’a cluegwhich was absolute- 
ly essential to the success of the under- 
taking. 

Madame Michon wrote to him! He 
could not believe that Juliet had dictated 
this manceuvre; her strategy seldom des- 
cended to” such base and clumsy expedi- 
ents. Still, the letter was there—and such 
a letter!—humble, and yet insolent; fa- 
miliar, and yet affecting a distant and 
disinterested politeness. It warned him 
of a matter of public notoriety, which, it 
said, nearly concerned his marital honor. 
Hlis wife’s maiden name was coupled with 
that of a young Englishman, Mr. Eustace 
Mervale. During three months, he had 
visited her daily at the Rue . He 
was now known to have been concealed in 
the ambulance wagon in which Reine en- 
deavored to escape on the night of the en- 
try of the Versailles legions. It was sim- 
ply in the interest of truth and sound 
morality that Mdme. Michon wrote, ete., 
ete. 

Francisque threw this individious com- 
position into the fire; but he remembered 
it with burning indignation against its 
snpposed author, Juliet de Chayolles. He 
remembered it, too, because it suggested 
to his mind a scheme for laying hands on 
M. Michon, who seemed to have disap- 
peared from Paris since his deliverance 
of the Versailles troops. The concierge 
wasthe most important witness on the 
prosecutor’s side; without him no decisive 
step could be taken. 

Francisque called upon Mdme. Michon 
at the porter's lodge of the Hotel de Chay- 
olles. She expected him, and received 
him with a severely virtuous demeanor. 

“Monsieur wishes to complete the in- 
formation I found it my painful duty to 
communicate?” 

“5 de.” 

Mdme. Michon described Mervale; the 
assidious covert he paid to Reine—facts 
that Jullet had obtained from De Bois- 
robert. She indicated several occasions on 
which they had been seen together; and 
gave the names of witnesses—concierges at 
the houses where Reine had lived—irre- 
sponsible cafe gossips, etc. 

Francisque professed himself satisfied, 
and in his turn threw out a bait. 

“I wish this to be kept as secret as pos- 
sible, you understand, madame? I shall 
want a trusty person to watch my wife's 
movements, and those of this English 

gentleman. He must be clever, respect- 
able, and discreet.” 

Madame Michon was embarrassed for a 
moment. A bona fide spy would infalli- 
bly discover Madame Carayon’s complete 
innocence. Then athought struck her, 
and she asked tentatively, “Would such a 
person be well najd?" 








tt 


~ 


“rxceliently! fnree bundred francs a 
month, his expenses, and a gratuity of 
five hundred francs at the end of his ser- 
vice.” 

Mdme. Michon’s eyes sparkied. 

“I think Tean introduce you to such @ 
person. tle is in the house. In fact, it 
is M. Michon, my -husband. I will fetch 
him.” 

She disappeared. M. Michon’s life had 
been anything but pleasant since his de- 
liverance. He had, in fact, gone from one 
prison toanother. His betrayal of the 
lady Mdme. Michon called his benefac- 
tress, had rendered bim an object of sus- 
picion to the Comtesse and his own wife. 
Precautions were taken that such a breach 
of trust should not be repeated, and M. 
Michon had been kept under lock and 
key, seques. rated, and rasped by the wife- 
ly tongue, until he reached a state of sul- 
len submission, bordering on mischievous 
idiocy. Nothing but the prospect of that 
magnificent salary could have induced 
Mdme. Michon to disobey her mistress’s 
injunctions, and set the prisoner free. But 
the temptation was too great; besides, the 
spy would fulfil his functions in a way 
to serve the Comtesse’s interest. So the 
concierge was apprized of a coming 
change for the better in his: condition, 
and recommended to deserve that ameli- 
oration by special ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of unanswerable proofs of Reine’s 
faithfulness, past and present 

He promised, snd was forthwith intro- 
duced to Francieque. 

“Madame,” said the latter, “L must give 
some secret instructions to your husband. 


With your permissiun, we will wish you 
good day.” 

Madame Michon was rather alarmed at 
this quick severance of domestic ties, aud 
began to raise objections. 

M. Michon felt that he had an ally, and 
did not hesitate to assert his perfect in- 
dependence, 

“Give me my hat, madame,” he said, 
sternly, bitterly remembering the long 
confiscation of that article of wearing ap- 
parel. 

Francisque calmly handed bim his hat, 
took him by the arm, and, with a bow to 
Madame Michon, astonished but not yet 
suspicious passed out into the street. 

He ensconced Michon in a cab, and took 
a seat beside him. 

“Now, M. Michon, we are going to my 
lawyer's. Don't be afraid. You will 
merely be requested to repeat an interest- 
ing little story which you told some 
months ago to M, Marcus at the Hotel de 
Ville.” 

Michon shut his eyes,as though the 
knife of the guillotine were descending. 

“Look here; you are a man of the 
world,” gaid Francisque. “You have 
nothing to gain in the Comtesse de Chay- 
olles’ service, and much to lose—your 
liberty, firstly, as we have justseen. We 
know about that will. You are required 
as a witness on our side. Readily give 
evidence,and you are quits with your 
wife and free of the Comtesse. Remain 
silent, and, at the best, you are shut up 
for the rest of your days at the Hotel de 
Chayolles; your wife spending your 
money and bullying you. Ah! at the 
worst, my friend, you pass the remainder 
of your life at ‘Toulon, as accomplice ina 
forgery.” 

Michon was terrified. He arrived at the 
attorney's office in a limp and marvelous- 
ly ductile condition. He wrote out the 
story of the will, and signed the paper in 
a species of spectral nightmare. 

Then Franecisque took him to an ob- 
secure hotel, and left him, for the night, 
under the guard of an avoue's clerk, 


mesarps “ 
CHAPTER XXXI, 
CONCLUSION. 


The next morning the Comtesse de 
Chayolles was roused eurly. 

She was told that two gentlemen wished 
to see her; and she descended, en peignoir, 
to the drawing-room, where, in effect, two 
visitors rose as she entered. 

“Major Carayon!” she cried. 

“Madame,” said Francisque, hastily, 
“my presence inthis house needs explana- 
tion that will be furnished by this gentle- 
man, my solicitor—Maitre Courtois.” 

Juliet sat down. She felt that the end 
was approaching. 

“Ours is an errand of mercy, madame,” 
said the lawyer. “Wecome to ask you 
to leave this house, to leave France before 
the end of the week.” 

Juliet averted her face, and answered 
steadily. 

“And what reasons do you give for this 
singular demand?” 

“These are the reasons: this is the only 
way by which you can besaved from ar- 
rest and trialon the charge of having 
forged your late husband—the Comte 
de Chayolles’—will.” 

She remained unmoved. 

The lawyer placed Michon’s signed 
declaration before her. 

“Is this all your evidence?” she asked. 

The lawyer went to the window. Ina 
fow moments a clerk entered, accompanys 


jing M. Michon, 
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THE ALBION. 











——————— 


“Do you maintain this charge?” said the 
lawyer, pointing to the papers before the 
Comtesse. 

» “Yes, She shouldn’t get a man locked 
up by his own wife,” grumbled Michon. 
' “Enough!” said Juliet, rising. “Send 
* the man away.” 
| Michon retired with the clerk. 
~ “I will obey you, messieurs. You have 
everything on your side,and 1 have lost 
all L ever had on mine—courage, strength, 
cunning. Iam rather glad itis all over 
messieurs. You don’t know what my life 
‘has been. Can youimagine an English 
girl, trained up by scoundrels, sent to 
America, at sixteen, to decoy fools into 
swindler’s traps, educated in an atmos- 
phere of deceit, and avarice, and profli- 
gacy? 1f you can’t imagine such a thing, 
here itis!’ I did honor to my tutors, I 
cheated them in the first year of my ap- 
prenticeship. I amassed a little money, 
provided myself with a respectable mr 
er, and came to Europe—to Paris; there I 
fellin with De Boisrobert. He became 
my firm ally in a species of guerilla war 
against society. I can’t say exactly how 
I lived, how Few well, and always 
had horses in my stables. Lucky strokes 
of what we call tinanciering in America 
paid most of my bills. Then we used 
that famous mine you have heard of. It 
really ae to me—a derisive legacy 
from arough Colorado miner, who de- 
parted this life in a summary fashion, af- 
tev having failed to explain satisfactorily 
his reasons for playing poker with a 
plurality of aces. You know the history 
of the Gerstain speculation. Itis that of 
most of thei schemes set on foot by m 
Jate estimable partner and myself. 4 
think I intended to be good after having 
achieved that last manceuvre in the matter 
of the will. But itbored me. The money 
bored mc. Only one thing could make 
me a decent member, of society, and that 
I could not attain. So I’m glad you're to 
have the money, M. Carayon—glad to be- 
gin the old life again. Lamagypsy. I 
am not converted—pray don’t consider 
me anexample for a reformatory tract— 
I'm only tired. The game's too long; 
let’s try a fresh deal.” 

With that, she rose, and, bowing easily 
to the gentleman, was leaving the room, 
when the lawyer said, “Madame, a mo- 
ment. You will receive the third of the 
Comte’s income, due to you as his widow. 
If you will leave us your addresa, it shall 
be paid to you at whatever dates you may 
fi ” 


“Yes. It might be useful,” said she, 
carelessly. “My address? How should I 
know? Wait till Lsend for the money, 
and—thank you.” 

She left; and Paris saw her no more, 


* * * *” * * * 


Itis the sunny library of a Richmond 
villa. The windows are open, a cool 
afternoon breeze 1s blowing, shaking the 
Virginian creeper around the casement, 
rippling the river that glitters down some 
hundred yards distant. 

French has been busily spoken in the 
room for the last two hours; but now the 

rty assembled appears to be lost in si- 
ent meditation, 

“Well, you must say what become of us 
all,” said the only lady present. “Say 
that we all lived happily ever afterwards, 
and had a numerous family.” 

“Generally applied, that might sound 
vague, and would certainly not be true,” 
said a young Frenchman, 

“Well, despatch us one by one,in the 
good old fashion,” said an older Gaul, 
with a remarkably Hebraic nose. 

And the writer obeyed. 

Choquard died defending bis impro- 
vised barricade. Zabrinskiis at present 
at New Caledonia, but expetse to escape 
shortly—when he will, of course, retire to 
Spain, 


*® Reine and Francisque have inherited 
the Cornte’s fortune, and spend it insanely, 
says the “Faubourg St. Germain.” Ma- 
dame has not yet given a ball; Monsieur 
shows no inclination for racers. They 
spend the greater part of the year in Eng- 
land, ata country house at Richmond, 
where Marcus not unfrequently joins 
them,for the purpose of smoking the 
Major’s Londres, and converting their 
sessor to mystic Socialism. 

At this point the historian broke off, and 
remarked: 

“It strikes me that I haven’t brought 
my own person prominently forward. 
And the worst of it is, that I really don’t 
know what to say to render myself con- 
spicuous.” 

“Say that you were a good, honest 
friend to my little wife, here, at a time 
when she most needed a friend. Say——” 

The historian will add no more, save 
the mild, but egotistic remark—that his 
name is Eustace Mervale. 

“And now” observes Reine,“you can 
write: ie 

y FINIs.” 
L —_ 


Chicago, ever fertile in novelties, 
has a new 


Heiskpown as the “cocktail archi- 
tect.”’ 


| 








name for the barkeeper. | 
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CHAPTER 1. 
THE GAMBLER. 


Tt was nearly six o'clock, on a bright 
May morning, when a tall, good-looking 
young man crept round the corner of 
fadison Square, and hastened, quietly 
and stealthily along, as if fearing to be 
seen. Half way down the square he 
stopped, looked anxiously to right and 
left, then went up the long flight of steps 
before him, in the same cautious, silent 
manner, looking furtively from side to 
side each moment. The heavy door 
yielded to his latch-key. He breathed 
more freely. He had expected otherwise ; 
for his father had said in his stern voice, 
that the house should not again be left 
unclosed all night for him. He had to 
thank his mother for this relief, he knew 
—his foolish indulgent mother; and 
something very like a sigh of remorse is- 
sued from his lips, as he gently pushed 
the door open, entered, and closed it as 
gently behind him. 

The servants were still sleeping sound- 
ly enough, but as he reached the first 
Janding, he heard the sound of a light 
footstep. 

He was in such a nervous state that the 
simplest circumstance appeared alarming. 
For his life’s sake, he could not have re- 

ressed the start with which he greeted 
his sister Lotta. 

“Why, what on earth are you doing at 
this time of the morning, Lotta?” he ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

“What on earth are you doing, Gerard ” 
replied Lotta, in a gay tone. ‘Then, look- 
ing more closely at her brother, and 
marking the unnatural pallor that per- 
vaded every feature, and the haggard 
lines upon his forehead, she added, “Oh, 
Gerard! surely you have not——" 

“There, that will do!” said Gerard, in- 
terrupting her, and pushing roughly 
past. “I want no lecturing !” 

Lotta stood watching him, as, with the 
same stealthy gait with which he had 
crept along the streets, he now crept up- 
stairs, 

She gaveadeep sigh as she tarned 
away, and proceeded to the library, But 
she was soon engrossed in her pleasant 
task of copying a favorite song for one 
who was a great deal more to her than 
Gerard could ever be, and so poor Ger- 
ard was gradually forgotten, banished by 
brights hopes and pleasant thoughts ; and 
when the servants at length came down 
stairs they found their young mistress still 
busy at her work, and caroling a soft 
strain to herself, as if there were no such 
thing in this weary world as trouble and 
anxiety. 

And yet Lotta Livingston had had her 
share of them both already. 

Gerard and his sister Lotta were the 
only children of an ill-assorted marriage. 
John Livingston, as true and honest a 
man as ever lived, had wooed, and, un- 
happily for himself had won, the daugh- 
ter of a once wealthy banker, who had be- 
come a bankrupt, and died without a dol- 
lar to bequeath to his family. Ill-assort- 
ed as this union was, it had been a match 
of genuine affection; and even now, in 
spite of the cares and troubles which the 
silliness and fine ladyism of his wife 
brought on his already overburdened 
shoulders, John Livingston loved the 
pretty, faded woman, and would have 
thought no sacrifice of his own comfort 
too great if it would have secured her 
happiness, 

tt was for her sake that he kept up the 
house m Madison Square, which, though 
estimated by her as a very unfitting 
lodgement for one of her breeding and 
refined habits, was far above his means. 
To defray the expenses his establishment 
entailed, Mr. Livingston deprived him- 
self of every personal luxury. The only 
thing which had been eared for, above 
and besides the lady’s requirements, was 
Gerard's education. 

On that, no expense had been spared. 
Mr. Livingston knew well enough that 
his mode of life forbade any hope of 
leaving a provision for his children, so 
the least he could do was to educate them, 
that their destiny might be left safely in 
their own hands. 

Gerard was to both his parents the 

rand object of solicitude. His mother 
sited on him; and it was to her foolish 
indulgence, and culpable concealment of 
his vices, that may be ascribed the sad 
career of ruin on which the voung man 








was nastemmg. All John Livingston’s 
struggles and self-denials were ill-repaid. 
His wife thought herself a sacrifice, and 
gee herself accordingly ; and Gerard, 
1is pride and hope, was, in secret, an in- 
veterate gambler, and feared his father 
above allinen, He knew by instinct that 
his father’s delicate sense of honor would 
shrink and shudder at such scenes and 
deeds as were already familiar to himself. 
More than once he had encountered his 
haughty gaze of astonishment when he 


had ventured to hint at a temporary use 


of the large funds which, as secretary to 
an important company, were always at his 
father’s disposal. No matter how troubled 
and anxious John Livingston might be, 
his honor was intact. 

The thought of those funds had haunt- 
ed Gerard painfully during the past 
night. As asual, when ie had gone out 
in the evening, he had resolved to avoid 
the scene of danger; and, as usual, he 
had found his steps bending thither as if 
drawn on by some secret force. He had 
yielded, played, and lost heavily. 

A terrible feeling of sickness came over 
him as, at length, he emerged from the 
gambling house. His creditors were 
numerous ; he had exhausted every sub- 
terfuge to pacify them. It was useless 
to apply to his father; he could not, 
even if he would, assist him, unless he-—. 
And at that point Gerard broke off his 
meditation, while his cheek assumed a 
still paler hue. 

There was only one other way out of 
his difficulties, if he could gain both time 
and courage to essay it. 

For many months Gerard had been lay- 
ing close siege to the heart of a young 
lady of rare ee and great wealth. His 
father was greatly averse to the whole 
affair, but his mother encouraged it ; and 
as her wishes coincided with those of her 
son, it was not likely that Mr. Livingston’s 
remonstrances would be regarded, 

Constance Duvernay was said to be an 
orphan. She was the ward of a million- 
aire named Clinton, a distant relation of 
Mis. Livingston’s, and for that reason 


Gerard had obtained an introduction to 
her, though she moved in a different 

rade of society to that to which the 
Ticiageous were admitted. Whether 
Constance responded to his affection, Ger- 
ard could not decide. He loved her pas- 
sionately, and she gave him encourage- 
ment, though in a coquettish, uncertain 
way. She accepted his presents—nay, 
more than accepted—for somehow she 
gave him the cue as to what he was to 
procure next. * Whether she did this out 
of pure mischief to see the length to 
which his extravagance would go at her 
instigation, or whether it was from utter 
thoughtlessness, it would be impossible 
to say ; but it is quite certain that many 
of Gerard’s most pressing debts had been 
incurred at her half-expressed desire. 
Mrs. Livingston was quite aware of all 
this, but instead of checking her son in 
his foolish passion, she encouraged _ it, 
even giving him the little sum that her 
indulgent husband gave her for her own 
amusement, Constance Duvernay’s for- 
tune was so large, that her hand once 
won, these small extravagances would 
count as nothing. Thus encouraged by 
his mother, Gerard went on spending ; 
and in the vain hope of paying his debts, 
he went on gambling, till, between love 
and play, he had fairly arrived at the 
brink of rain. Not a dollar in his pocket, 
or the power to raise one ; hosts of credi- 
tors who pressed him for their money ; 
and, worse still, debts of honor, that in 
his estimation were more urgent than 
aught else. 

Yet, with all this, he lacked the courage 
to go to Constance, and compel her to put 
him out of suspense ; and, truth to say, 
she did her best to keep him in that frame 
of mind. 

It was no wonder, under all these cir- 
cumstances,that Gerard Livingston looked 

vale and haggard in the clear morning’s 
ight, or that he stole into his father’s 
house as if he was a thief. 


CHAPTER It. 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Everything and every one seemed to 
conspire that day to drive Gerard tosome 
decided course of action. 

Scarcely had they finished breakfast, at 
which, though sorely disinclined, Gerard 
compelled himself to be present, than the 
arrival of Captain Alden was announced, 

Lotta blushed rosy red, and bent her 
head lower over her tea-cup. 

Mr. Livingston raised his eyebrows 
with surprise, and a shadow of annoy- 
ance. 

Gerard was perfectly indifferent, and 
yet that interview was to have no slight 
effect on the whole of his future life. 

Mrs. Livingston had not yet come down 
stairs ; it was not her custom to leave her 
room till mid-day. 

The brother and sister sat in total si- 
lence after Mr. Livinston had left them to 
go and receive his visitor. Gerard was en- 
grossed with his own affairs, and Lotta 
could not have talked while that mo- 








mentous interview was going on, for the 
world. 

She knew perfectly well why the Cap- 
tain had come; but what answer would her 
father give to his proposal—that was the 
question ? 

Captain Alden was a retired naval offi- 
cer, of moderate income. He had one 
son, Reginald, in whom his whole heart- 
happiness was centred. 

it had been a great shock to the Cap- 
tain when Reginald informed him of his 
engagement to Lotta Livingston. The 
Captain was a shrewd man, and dis- 
cerned pretty accurately the state of af- 
fairs in the Livingston household. He 
admired John Livingston greatly, in all 
save the slavish affeetion which he lav- 
ished on his lackadaisical wife, and he 
more than suspected the embarrassments 
which that. affection had caused him to in- 
ear. His contempt for Mrs. Livingston 
was unlimited, and the lady in her turn 
detested Captain Alden. That his son 
should select. a wife from such a family 
pained him greatly. He had advised and 
admonished ; but what son of six-and- 
twenty will listen to a father’s advice re- 
zarding the selection of his wife? For 

eginald Alden there was only one wo- 
man in the world, and that woman was 
Lotta Livingston. So Captain Alden per- 
force consented, only stipulating that he 
should speak to Mr. Livingston himself, 
before Reginald went to ask his consent 
to the engagement. 

The Captain was quite ae for 
desperate opposition from Mrs. Living- 
ston. He Slee that she regarded her 
daughter as a chattel to be made a good 
market of and that reluctant as he was to 
admit a Livingston to his family, she 
would be a great deal more reluctant to ad- 
mit one she considered so infinitely her in- 
ferior as Reginald Alden, His surprise 
was unbounded when Mr. Livingston, af- 
ter listening to him in silence, turned 
away, and covering his face with his 
hands, heaved with suppressed emotion. 

For some time the Captain sat in silent 
wonder ; he did not like to intrude on his 
friend’s grief. At last, Mr. Livingston, 
making a strong effort to repress his 
eye gave him in a few words a 
sketch of his embarrassed position. That 
he must shortly give up their present es- 
tablishment was inevitable; his debts 
were numerous and pressing, and he 
dreaded the effect that his marked re- 
trenchment would have on his employers. 
Under these circumstances, how could he, 
with honor, listen to pro ls for his 
daughter's hand ? She h been extrava- 
gantly brought up, for he had never had 
the moral courage to compel his wife to 
conform to his true position ; and now, 
instead of having even the modest dower 
which from her surroundings it was na- 
tural to expect, she was penniless, 

Captain Alden listened attentively. He 
was not so much shocked as Mr. Living- 
ston had expected. As we have said be- 
fore, he had made a shrewd guess as to 
the true state of affairs; but he was not 
the less pained at learning that his sur- 
mises were so well founded, and to re- 
member at the same time that, in spite of 
all these obstacles, Reginald would never 
waver in his determination to have Lotta 
as his wife. The thought of Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s opposition quite faded from his 
mind under the new aspect of affairs ; 
but not so from that of Mr. Livingston. 
That was areal difficulty with him, and 
he wanted to give nodecided answer till 
he had spoken with her about it. 

Captain Alden, however, was not at all 
the kind of a man to be played with ac- 
cording to a lady's whim. Ina few forci- 
ble words he pointed out how the matter 
lay ; that though apparently Lotta was in 
a better position than his son, the facts of 
the case were very different ; and that by 
this vacillation Mr. Livingston risked tc 
lose the opportunity of freeing his child 
from the troubles which threatened the 
remainder of the family, besides having 
one person less to provide for. For his 
sons sake, the Captain was as urgent in 
his reasoning as Reginald could have been 
himself. 


He succeeded in his object. Before 


he left the library, all details as to the 
union of the young people was definitely 
arranged, and all that remained to be 
done was to announce the fact to Mrs. 
Livingston. 

All that remained! It was all very 
well for Captain Alden to treat the mat- 
ter so indifferently. The battle he fore- 
saw, was no light affair to Mr. Livingston, 

The Captain went out, and it so hap- 
pened that Lotta was standing opposite 
the open door of the dining-room when 
he passed, 

The old gentleman saluted her affee- 
tionately. Very few words passed be- 
tween them; but they sufficed to mak 
Lotta run up-stairs with a bounding 
heart and sparkling eyes. 

She did not fly to her mother’s room 
for sympathy. She had been taught by 
long habit to make no demands on others 
for her joys or sorrows. As she reached 
the landing that lead to her mother’s 
apartment, she saw her father proceeds 
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Ing Siowly to the chamber door, inere 
was such a contrast in her own happiness 
and his sad, depressed bearing, that her 
heart smote her for her selfishness. She 
was too humble to feel pained that he 
had not called her to him instantly to ex- 
press his joy at her happiness ; still, even 
she felt it was strange that he should 
not have spoken a word of congratula- 
tion. Even now, when they met thus 
fave to face, he only laid his hand on her 
head and kissed her. 

Then he went into his wife’s room, and 
Lotta sat alone, wondering how her 
mother would receive the news. 

Mr. Livingston had not been mistaken 
in his expectation of the opposition his 
wife would make to the match. She was 
as furiously angry as it was in her af- 
fected nature to be. She declared she 
would never give her consent to the mar- 
riage ; it was not only degrading to Lot- 
ta—it was ruin to Gerard’s hopes. How 
was it likely that Mr. Clinton would lis- 
ten for a moment to Gerard’s proposals 
for his ward, when his sister had made 
such a mesalliance ! 

“You gy exaggerate Gerard's 
chances of success in that quarter, Har- 
riet,” said Mr. Livingston, mildly, after al- 
lowing the torrent of the lady’s wrath 
partially to expend itself. 

“Exaggerate his chances!” exclaimed 
his wife. “Why, there can be no doubt 
he wil be accepted when he chooses to 


Pa. 

‘hen why on earth does he continue 
this shilly-shallying ?” said Mr. Living- 
ston. “If I thought there was no doubt 
about his success, 1 should insist on his 
proposing at once. It would makea vi- 
tal difference to me in many respects,” 
he added, in an under-tone. 

“He knows how to play his cards much 
better than you can tell him!” cried the 
lady, in some alarm. It was not by any 
means her wish that Mr. Livingston 
should take it into his head to make Ger- 
ard propose at once. She was far from 
—— so sure of his success as she pro- 
fessed. 

“What reason have you to think he 
would be accepted ?” asked her husband, 
after some minutes of reflection. 

“Because th» Clintons encourage him 
in every way. He is always at their house 
—always warmly welcomed. His pre- 
sents are invariably accepted. 

“That’s just what I like least about the 
matter,” cried Mr. Livingston. “I believe 
they are fooling him ; and as for presents, 
Gerard spends double his income in buy- 
ing trinkets for her.” 

“Well, well; only be patient a little 
longer, and Constance’s fortune will as- 
suredly set right any little extravagance 
on his part. And by the bye, John, can- 
not you let the poen fellow have some 
money? I know that he is pressed just 
now, and it would be a thousand pities to 
Jose such a chance for the sake of a few 
dollars. 

“Gerard has had more than enough al- 
ready !” replied the father, sternly. “We 
—_— another child to consider besides 

nim.” 

“Ah! we have, indeed ; and now, [ trust, 
John, my entreaties will weigh with you a 
little. Quash this odious engagement for 
Lotta ; or, if you will not do that, at least. 
let it be kept a prefound secret for the 
present. ‘The very presence of that com- 
mon man is enough to ruin Gerard ; and 
then such a match for Lotta !—a solicitor 
forsooth!” And Mrs. Livingston swept 
her white, thin hands hurriedly along her 
dainty dressing-gown, as if with it she 
would sweep away “low” Reginald Alden. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Mr. Livingston, still with the firm 
compression of the lips with which he 
had first spoken, “Lotta shall be saved, 
at all events,” he muttered; and then, 
without waiting for the usual caress, he 
left his wife, and went hastily down 
stairs, 


CHAPTER III, 


GERARD’S CRIMRF, 


Mrs. Livingston would not have given 
herself up to such pleasant day-dreams 
of the happy time when Gerard should 
be established and “steadied,” as she 
termed it, if she had known her hus- 
band’s determination as he left the room, 

For once in his life, John Livingsten’s 
eyes were opened to the folly and injus- 
tice of his wife. He determined that 
Lotta should not be sacrificed to Gerard’s 
vices. His patience was exhausted, as 
was his purse, by the incessant demands 
upon it. Though he had made no ob- 
servation on his son’s appearance that 
morning, ke had not the less noticed it, 
and attributed it to the true cause. 

He resolved that this should be brought 
to an end for Gerard's sake, as well as for 
the rest. This everlasting excuse of the 
suit to Miss Duvernay must come toa 
conclusion. 

Gerard was still lingering inthe break- 
fast-room when his father re-entered it. 

“I wish to speak with you for a few mo- 
ments, Gerard,” Mr. Livingston said, 
carefully shutting the door. a 
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“wel, sire said Gerard, sulkily. 

“I wish to understand clearly your po- 
sition with Miss Duvernay ?” 

“I wish I understood it myself,” mut- 
tered Gerard. 

“Your mother,” continued Mr. Living- 
ston, “seems to believe that it only rests 
with you to make a declaration to be im- 
mediately accepted. Is this so?” 

“That is a question, sir, to which no 
one could p wssibly reply. There is no 
answering for the caprices of a woman.” 

“May be, not. But,at any rate, you 
have proceeded so far, that you are justi- 
fied in demanding an answer, Nay, more, 

ou have gone so far that you cannot, in 
1onor, take any steps without fiest requir- 
ing an answer.” 

Gerard was silent. His thoughts were 
by no means pleasantly employed. He 
was recalling the curl of the lip, almost 
amounting to a sneer, which had replied 
to a tender whisper of the previous even- 
ing, and how young Bonynge had been 
favored, to his exclusion. And yet he 
could not believe Constance was playing 


him false. TIe would not believe it, for 
her sake, for he loved her sincerely, His 
mother might covet her fortune, but he 
coveted herself, though her money was 
an indispensable adjupet to his marriage. 
He was thinking, too, of that long bill for 
nick-nacks and trinkets— all incurred on 
her behalf. Surely, Constance could not, 
be so false; and yet he knew only too well 
how completely she was led by Mrs. Clin- 
ton, who, more than once, Gerard had 
believed was holding him up to ridicule 
before Constance. 

He was so engrossed with his reflee- 
tions that he forgot all about his father, 
or his last words. 

Mr. Livingston seemed to follow his 
son’s thoughts with anxiety. 
ard, what resolve have you come to?” ke 
asked, at length. 

Gerard started. 

“None at all,” he said, angrily. 

“Then the sooner you do so, the better. 
For your own sake, 1 will have an end 
put to this idling. Kither you will be- 
come Constance Duvernay’s husband, and 
as such, the owner of a princely fortune, 
or you will seek some employment at 
once,” 

“You speak as if it was a matter to be 
settled ina few minutes,” said Gerard, 
frowning harshly. 

“It must be settled before to-morrow 
night,” replied his father, “or cease to 
look to me for any further supplies for 
your extravagance. I have iodaiged you 
too long already. You understand me,” 
he added, as Gerard remained silent ; 
“you speak to Miss Duvernay before to- 
morrow night, or you have only your own 
resources to rely upon.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Gerard, without 
turning his head. 

Mr. Livkesten looked at him for some 
moments, and then, with a deep sigh, he 
left. the room. 

Gerard still stood where he had left 
him. This was a climax to his troubles. 
He writhed as he thought of the thousand 
dollars John Bonynge had won of him the 
night before. He had given him his word 
the sum should be paid that very day. 
Bonynge would press him, he knew ; for 
he had _ lost heavily himself, and, more- 
over, had no good feeling towards Gerard 
on account of their rivalry with regard to 
the heiress. If he failed in his engage- 
ment, Bonynge would take care that the 
Clintons should know of it, and then good- 
bye to any chance of Constance, who, in 
spite of his love, he regarded for the mo- 
ment as a way out of his difficulties, rather 
than in any other light. 

While he still stood ruminating, a ser- 
vant entered, bringing him two letters. 
One was inthe dreaded handwriting of 
Bonynge. It was to remind him of his 
promise that the debt should be paid be- 
fore mid-day, and said that as he was in 
urgent need of the money, he had or- 
dered the man to wait for an answer, 

Gerard ground his teeth, 

“Tell him to call again at five o'clock,” 
~ growled, to the servant, who still wait- 
ed. 

Then he opened the other letter, which 
had come by post. It was from a trades- 
man, but it told the same story. “Urgent 
need —immediate payment”--and it con- 
o— with a threat that gave Gerard a 
chill. 

After reading this letter, he buried his 
face in his hands, and tried to think. 
Something must be done. Even if he 
could stave off his creditors, Bonynge’s 
thousand must be paid at once. One 
thousand dollars !—and he had not one 
hundred cents in all the world ! 

He gnashed his teeth, and cursed his 
mad folly. Was he not deep enough in- 
volved, that he must needs add sucha 
debt to his liabilities? If it had not been 
for the Clintons he would have let Bon- 
ynge wait, like the rest. But he could 
not sacrifice Constance and her fortune for 
a paltry thousand. 

Again he knitted his brow, and tried to 
form some plan of action. 

There was one resource. Again and 
again, since that niserable night, it had 
obtruded itself, It was of no use to 
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redoubled force. He must have money. 
There was no one who would lend .it. Tt 
was useless to apply to his father. There 
was that way only. 

Another long pause of intense thought. 
Then he roused himself, 

He dressed carefully, avoided meeting 
any of the household, and crept out at the 
door. 

He called a cab, threw himself inside, 
and was soon rattling away down town. 

He went straight to his father’s oflice. 
He did not very often visit it—it was too 
dull for him; but still he went often 
enough for every one to be used to the 
sight of him going in and out-at pleasure. 

He lounged jn, in his usual vareless 
fashion, looking as inditferent as he could, 
though his lips were white, and his knees 
trembled, He nodded to the head. clerk, 
and asked if his father was within. 

No; Mr. Livingston would not be in for 
another hour, 

So far, so good; and Gerard pursued 
his way into the sanetum, 

He knew all his fathers habits; knew 
every crack and cranny of the dark room, 
and the great desk. He said he wanted 
to look for a paper there. Of course, no 
one presumed to interfere. 

In a quarter of an hour he came out 
again, He walked through the outer of- 
fice rapidly,—scarcely nodding to old 
Dodson—into the cab again, and off, 

Why did everything look so strange? 
Why did people stare at him ?—was_ the 
cabman driving in an unusual wiy ? 
Gerard sat as far out of sight as possi- 
ble. Atashort distance from home he 
got out. 

Once in his own room, he threw him- 
self into a chair. He could searcely sup- 
port himself. A looking-glass was ‘oppo- 
site. All unconsciously he glanced in it, 
Heavens! was that him ?—was that the 
same face he had gazed at in the morn- 
ing? 

_—_——~ 
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When John Bonynge’s servant called at 
five o'clock, a letter was ready for him. 
The letter contained greenbacks to the 
amount of one thousand dollars. 

Gerard went out himself to give it to 
the man, a confidential servant of Bon- 
ynge’s. He would run no risk of any 
mishap befalling the precious missive—it 
had cost him enough already. Important 
letters had also been despatghed to sever- 
al tradesmen, and eal breathed freely, 
and yet there was a dull weight at his 
heart which had never been there before. 

At seven o'clock Mrs. Livingston de- 
scended to the drawing-room, dressed for 
dinner. Gerard entered next, pale and 
haggard-looking. It was the first time 
they had met that day, and his mother’s 

“anxious inquiries about his ill looks al- 
most drove him mad. 

It was a relief when Lotta came in—it 
was like aray of sunshine peeping be- 
tween banks of cloud, 


The struggle between mother and 
daughter had been severe that day, but 
Lotta was unvanquished. Strong in her 
father’s formal consent to her engagement, 
she was perfectly indifferent to the ob- 
stacles urged by her mother. And now, 
in spite of the tears she had shed abun- 
dantly, her eyes were bright, and her 
whole person seemed beaming with hap- 
piness. 

She noticed Gerard’s intense pallor, but 
remembering their little encounter in the 
morning, made no remark. 

A quarter of an hour passed away heavi- 
ly enough. Mr. Livingston had not yet 
come home. 

It was no unusual circumstance; busi- 
ness often obliged him to remain late— 
and it was the habit of the family, after a 
quarter of an hour's grace, to sit down to 
table without him. 

Mrs. Livingston accordingly, after the 
guarte: had sounded, querulously begged 
Gerard to ring for dimer. She always 
disliked waiting for her meals; it’ upset 
her delicate digestion, 

Gerard scarcely heard his mother's 
peevish complaints. Mechanically he 
rang the bell, and, when dinner was at 
length announced, descended in the usual 
formal manner, giving his arm to his 
mother. 

It was well for Gerard it was all so 


‘ completely a matter of habit that he could 


go through with it as well sleeping as 
He made no mistake in the little 
business of the table, though for anght he 
knew of what passed before him, he might 
have been dead and buried. He was al- 
ways silent before his family, and so his 
abstraction caused no remark, 

He played with his knife and fork. For 


' the very life of him he could not have 


swallowed & morsel. A great lamp was 
in his throat, threatening every moment 
to choke him. He helped himself liber- 
ally to wine. Glass after glass he tossed 
off, but it had no effect, save, if possible, 
to make him paler, 

_. What.was his father doing ? Whv wag 





ne so tate that night? ‘Those two 

uestions went on ringing in his ears, till 
their din seemed like the roar of thunder, 
He could hear nothing else, and felt 
growing faint and giddy with the ever. 
sounding words. 

Dinner was over, and still Mr. Living- 
ston had not returned. No one, save Ger- 
ard, gave the matter a thought, it was of 
such frequent occurrence. 

At last they rose from the table. Ger- 
ard’s head was still whirling. It was no 
moment to give way to weakness then, no 
matter what he suffered. He had work 
cut out for that night, that must be done 
at any cost. 

It was_half-past eight. For the next 
hour Constance would be lingering about 
the conservatories alone. ik mynge was 
engaged to dine there that night, but he 
would still be at table. Now was Gerard's 
time. e 

Once again he looked in the glass. His 
face was terrible, even to himself. He 
looked as little {like a hopeful wooer as 
could well be. He did not feel that he 
was going to woo a wife, but that he was 
going to make a terrible stroke of hazard 
—a stroke on which depended honor, hope 
—almost life itself. 

It was not very far to the Clinton's, and 
yet he felt he could not walk. His knees 
trembled so that he was in actual danger 
of falling. He flung himself into a cab, 
and a few minutes more saw him at Mr, 
Clinton’s door. is calculations were 
correct. Two or three ladies were in the 
drawing-room, but Constance was not 
among them. He paid his respects to 
the hostess with as much calmness as he 
could command, and then sauntered into 
the conservatory. 

He was such a constant visitor at ths 
house, and his attentions to Miss Daver- 
nay had been so marked, that his present 
movements excited no surprise. A slight 
smile curled one of the lady’s lips, while 
Mrs. Clinton regarded him with a per- 
ceptible sneer. 

either smile nor sneer would have af- 
fected Gerard that night even had he 
seen them ; he was moving and living in 
a dream—only of one fact had he com- 
plete consciousness, and that fact blotted 
out all else. 

At the far end of the conservatory, her 
white dress contrasting with the dark 
shining leaves of the camellias, sat Con- 
stance Duvernay. 

She made a pretty picture as she sat 
there on a low rustic neg playing with 
the flowers that clustered thick around 
her. Her arm looked like polished ivory 
as she stretched it above her head to 

rasp Some blossom fancied more than 
the rest, and her chestnut hair fell in 
wavy masses amid the leaves. 

The vision awoke Gerard from his 
trance. She was beautiful, and he loved 
her. Forafew moments that thought, 
blotted out past fears, uncertain present, 
and the great yawning gulf of misery 
that lay inthe future, All vanished at 
sight of the dreamy, violet eyes, and 
rippling chestnut hair—all, save the re 
membrance of his ardent love. It was no 
wonder Constance was inclined to be ca- 

ricious and exacting with her admirers. 
he was a queen—a queen in beauty, and 
a queen in wealth. How could Gerard 
have been so mad as to dream that he 
could win her? And yet he had dreamed 
it, and believed that she loved him, 

The moment that sufficed to bring him 
to where she sat, sufficed to show him the 
madness of his hopes. 

Something in the proud attitude of the 
beauty revealed to him the blow that was 
at hand, He loved her—she knew it; 
but what of that? Was not the number 
of her suitors legion ? 

Hurriedly he approached. She glanced 
at him carelessly. Perhaps she noticed 
his deadly pallor, and, like Lotta, forbore 
to remark upon it. There was nothing en- 
couraging in his reception. Nay, Gerard 
felt that a week ago thee had been a ten- 
derer kindness in her demeanor. It was 
ames that John Bonynge had not allowed 

is temporary victory to pass unimproved, 
He had made his own advances, and con- 
trived, at the same time, to depreciate his 
rival. 

Gerard felt all this; but he eeuld not 
draw back then. He must learn his fate 
at once. If Constance, indeed, loved him, 
all might yet be well. If not—— + 

In afew burning words, almost ineo- 
herent with their intensity of passion and 
entreaty, he poured out his suit. 

That he loved her, Constanee could 
never doubt. That fierce earnestness 
could not be simulated. No mere suitor 
for her fortune would dare to utter such 
impatient words of passion, The agony 
of silence in which he listened for her 
tardy answer speke, though he was dumb. 

Constance's heart smote her for what 
she was about to do. What right had she 
to inflict such pain? But her lesson had 
been carefully dinned into her ears that 
day. Bonynge’s insinuations had driven 
home. Mrs. Clinton had been uneeasin 
in her exhortation. She saw that Gerar¢ 
would soon propose; and she had given 
her harsh, worldly lesson as to the answer 
he must receive, Constance had been a 
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willing pupil. Gerard Livingston was 
no fitting mate for her; his presumption 
deserved the rebuff she was bound to 
ive. Still, Constance’s heart fluttered. 
‘or a moment, she was silent; and that 
moment Gerard’s fate hung in the bal- 


ce. 

But a low, mocking laugh came from 
the drawing-room. ey could hear it 
as it rang on the air, though they them- 
selves were secure from listeners. That 
laugh was Constance’s evil angel. She 
rose from her seat, pulling up the lace 
shawl that had partially fallen from her 
rounded shoulders. 

“What have I done, that you should 

resume to insult me in this way, Mr. 

ivingston?” she said, in her coldest tone, 
drawing herself up to her full height, 
and looking dowron Gerard, where he 
hung over the arm of the wooden bench, 
listening breathlessly for her response. 

For a moment he stared at her as if he 
did not understand. hen he, too, sprang 
up; and, as he did so, he laid his con 
heavily upon her arm, crushing the lace 
web that half enshrouded it. “What 
have you done? In the name of heaven, 
Constance, are you mad, that you should 
ask me this?” 

“Tam not mad,” said Constance, still 
more coldly, though, truth to tell, she 
began to tremble, She had not expected 
such violence from her sjavish, almost 
fawning lover. “But I think you must 
be, to treat me thas, Mr. Livingston.” 

Gerard stooped, and gazed earnestly 
fnto the great violet eyes. For the space 
of a second she tried to return his gaze 
boldly, and in defiance; but, in spite of 
herself, her courage failed her. She 
quailed, and drooped her long, sweeping 
lashes, to hide her from the outraged 


an. 

As she did” so, Gerard flung her arm 
from his grasp. 

“Is that all your answer?” he said, in a 
ernel tone of scorn, The girl’s conduct 
hhad cut him ‘to the quick, and roused 
every evil passion that had hitherto lain 
dormant in his heart. 

She made no reply, but, giving her 
head a little toss, Pas once more gather- 
ing her shawl round her, she turned to 
re-enter the drawing-room. But not thus 
would Gerard let her esea She had 
played with two-edged tools; let her be- 
ware! He might not avenge himself upon 
her, but, at least, she should be spared 
no self-reproach that the knowledge of 
his agony could cause, 

Once more he laid on her his detain. 
fng hand. 

“Constance,” he said, in a thick, hoarse 
voice, “you have played acruel game with 
me! You know, as well as I do, that you 
gave me cause to hope! You led me on 
—you —* me to believe that 1 might 
win your love! You have undeceived me 
to-night! You have read me a bitter les- 
son on my folly! But you yourself shall 
not wholly escape! You may avoid me, 
and all that pertains to me, but you can- 
not avoid the whisperi of your own 
heart; and when you hear that lama 
ruined, desperate man—ruined body and 
soul—you will know that this is your 
work, and, stifle the remembrance as you 
will, it will be bitter to you, and will mar 
your brightest revels, and mingle menac- 
ingly with your tenderest hopes! Fare- 
well! In spite of all your cruelty, I pray 
that no one may ever inflict on you the 
misery you have caused me!” 

And. so saying, before she had time to 
glance up in his face, to see the return- 
ing tenderness portrayed there, which, 
surely enough, had accompanied those 
Jast words, he had disappeared. 

She crept back to her seat among the 
camellias, that no longer looked pure and 
lustrous in the twilight, and shivered. 
Gerard’s last words had affected her 
strangely. She felt as if his predictions 
were coming true already, and that she 
would never again be free from the pang 
of remorse that was even now gnawing at 
her heart. 

Mrs, Clinton’s worldly words of pru- 
dence were faint and poor compa to 
those burning ones of suffering. 

So great was Constance’s fear of enter- 
ing the drawing-room again, and endur- 
ing the searching glances that she knew 
well enough awaited her, that she linger- 
edin the conservatory till Mrs, Clinton 
herself came to find her. 

She gazed sharply at Constance, but 
made no remark on her prolonged ab- 
sence, beyond warning her that it was 
searcely prudent ro remain so late in the 
conservatory; to which Constance, who 
was trembling from head to foot, as- 
sented. 

Asshe entered, she glanced rapidl 
round the drawing-room, brilliant wit 
light and joyous with merry voices. Ger- 
ard was not there. The relief was unut- 
terable. All she pane at that moment 
was, that she might never see him again. 

But the wound was sorer in her heart 
than Constance dreamed of. She could not 
forget the fierce, passionate love that 
Gerard had displayed, though, as yet, 
she did not know the terrible events of 
that unhappy day. When, later, she 
peard some of the misery that had come 








to pass, wrerara’s last words were fulfilled; 
she felt, indeed, that she had wrought 
this evil, and that hers had been the cruel 
deceit that had brought about this great 
misdoing. ; 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Strange scenes had passed at the office 
in Broad Street since Gerard had left it 
that afternoon. The clerks, though they 
had been kept in as profound ignorance 
as possible of the reason of the unusual 
occurrences, were sitting in the outer of- 
fice, ostensibly at work, but really with 
their ears strainedto the uttermost to 
catch any sound that should furnish a 
clue to their curiosity. It was eight 
o'clock, but as yet, they had not received 
permission to go home. They were fre- 
quently kept till late inthe evening; so 
that that fact alone would have excited 
no comment. But what on earth should 
old Dodson have looked so seared for 
when he went into the secretary’s sane- 
tum soon after Mr. Livingston’s return, 
to inquire whether he would see Captain 
Alden? And why had the Captain ex- 
claimed so loudly, when, without waiting 
for the answer, he pushed into the private 
room? ies 
T0 BE CONTINUED, © 





OLD PRINTING INKS, 


Mr. Tichborne, F. C.8., has thought ft 
worth while to examine the printing-inks 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with a view to discover the kind best 
suited for printing books or works of art 
which are to be long preserved. The ink- 
at present in use, he says, consista of car 
bon in a fine state of division, ground up, 
with a mixture of oils, soaps, and a subs 
stance called printer’s varnish, which in 
all good printing-ink is linseed-oil,specially 
prepared. It is by means of this oil,when 
properly prepared, that the ink or pigment 
adheres firmly to the paper. Mr. Tich- 
borne has examined specimens printed in 
different parts of Europe, and finds “that 
the older printing-inks are more easily 
eaponitied and washed off by alkalies,than 
those of the last centnry. In their general 
character,” he remarks, “they agree; as 
carbon segs to have been the basis of 
printing-ink from the time of Johann 
Faust, and for this reason printed matter 
will bear the action of acid oxidisers, or 
bleachers with impunity; but many, if not 
all, the printing-inks of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are more or less sensi- 
tive to the action of alkalies. Some are 
#0 extremely sensitive, that on introduc. 
ing them to a weak solution of ammonia, 
the characters instantly float off the sur- 
face of the paper,although they may have 
previously withstood the action of a pow- 
erful acid bleaching bath. The only ex- 
planation I can offer is, that the oils used 
as vehicles were not formerly submitted 
to the boiling process which, in the 
modern inks, has thoroughly resinified 
them.”—Chamber’s Journal. 





FINDS IN THE RAG-BAG, we 


The “finds” in the rag-bag and the rub- 
bish-heap are sometimes nota little curi- 
ous. A mistress allows Betty, the maid, 
to keep arag-bag; and occasionally Betty 
yields to the temptation of putting into 
that bag articles which are certainly not 
rags. But apart from any suspicion of 
dishonesty, valuables find themselves in 
very odd places, through inadvertency or 
forgetfulness. 

We need not say much about such small 
creatures as insects, spiders, or lizards, 
that are found by the paper-makers in 
bundles of esparto; they are unwelcome 
intrusions rather than finds, 

A patent-lock was once found among) 
the contents of a family rag-bag; and as 
it was wor,h five shillings, the buyer was 
well content. An old Latin prayer-bock, 
bought as waste paper, had a bundle of 


nails, curiously linked together, packed) 


inside it. Half-sovereigns and other coins 
are found in cast-off pockets, in the heels 
of old stockings, and inside the linings of 
dresses. An old coat, purchased by 

London dealer,revealed the fact—a joytul 
fact to the buyer—that the buttons cons 
sisted of sovereigns covered with cloth, 
Three pounds sterling, in German paper 





money, found their way intoa bundle of 
German rags that reached a paper-maker. 
The London Rag Brigade boys once found 
a bank check-book, and on another occa- 
sion six pairs of new silk stockings, in 
waste paper and rags which they had 
bought; these unexpected articles were, to 
the honor of the Brigade, at once returned, 
A rare find once occurred in the Hounds- 
ditch region. A dealer—of the gentle sex, 
we are told—gave sixpence and a pint of 
beer for a pair of old breeches; while the 
bargain was being ratitied at a public 
house, the buyer began to rip up the gar- 
ment, when out rolled eleven golden guin. 
eas wrapped up ina thirty pound bank- 
note. We rather think, that in strictness 
of law, the guineas of this treasure-trove 
belonged to the crown; but most likely 
the elated buyer and the mortified seller 
made merry overthe windfall. Many 
people, in the days when banking was little 
understood, had a habit of concealing 
their spare moné¢y about their persons; 
thus, an old waistcoat, bought for a trifle, 
was found lined with bank notes! But of 
all the finds, what shall we think of a 
baby? A paper manufacturer assures us 
that in a bag of rags brought from Leg- 
horn, and opened at an Edinburg paper- 
mill, a tiny baby was found, pressed al- 
most flat. Poor bantling! Was it acci- 
dentally squeezed to death in a turn-up 
bedstead, or was some darker tragedy 
associated with its brief history!—Cham- 
bers Journal. 


ee ey 
OWNED UP BEAT. 


SaystheGreen Bay, Wisconsin Advocate: 
It was many years ago, in 1843. There 
were not many white men around Green 
Bay at that time. Five was a crowd, 
and a dozen a convention, There were 
several at Kaukauio (now called Kau- 
kauna) one day in that year. A_ blue- 
bird was observed inthe dim distance to 
fly and alight. Colonel Taljar, of Green 
Bay, expressed the opinion that he could 
shoot it. The idea seemed ridiculous, 
but the colonel picked up a Kentucky 
rifle about six feet long and blazed away, 
andthe bird fell. An investigation proved 
that the bird was shot in the head, and 
that the distance was about a mile and a 
quarter, The colonel was no shot, but this 
triumph was a mere accident. 

George W. Lawe kept a house at that 
point and it was here where the feat had 
been performed. An indian stood there, 
elad solely in aa breech-clout, and when 
the result was made known the Indian 
privately inquired of the colonel how he 
had aimed. He answered,— 

“Right between the eyes.” 

The Indian stepped up, took off his 
sole article of dress, and laid it on the 
counter, exclaiming,— 

“Treat um white man; whiskey.” 





| WHERE DID THE SON STAND, 


A gentleman from New Jersey was 
taken bya friend the other day to examine 
the place where the Penn treaty tree 


‘onee stood. The Jerseyman look at the 


place fora while, walked around it three 
or four times slowly, and punched his 
eane in the ground once or twice, and 
said: “H'm!" and “Ha!” and “Very in- 
teresting—very!” ‘Then he thought for 
a few moments, and said:—“But where 
did the son stand when William shot the 
apple off his head!’’ 





Garibaldi’s wife recently applied to him 
for legal authority to assume the manage- 
ment of the estate of her father, who has 
fallen into a dotage. He answered by 
bringing a suit for divorce. She has 
several children who notoriously are no 
kin to Garibaldi, for husband and wife 
have not met since 1860. 


Although the camel has the most beau- 
tiful eyes of all quadrupeds, it boasts of 
ugly teeth and a vile temper. Two un- 
suspecting keepers at the London Crystal 
Palace lately found this out when a drom- 
edary suddenly attacked them, and tore 
the ankle joint of one out of its socket, so 
that the foot had to be amputated, 





THE QUEEN'S TOBACCO PIPE, 


When we are told that the unburned 
ends of cigars are picked up and sold for 
the purpose of of making cigarettes, we 
are mightily struck with the deliberate 
destruction, not tosay waste, that goes 
on day and night in the London docks, 
in the very centre of which, we are in- 
formed, is an enormous kiln, which has a 
long chimney, known popularly as the 
Queen’s tobacco pipe, for the reason 
that all forfeited tobacco and cigars and 
other articles said to be too bad for sale 
are consigned to it. We are told that 
eart-loads of the odoriferous weed are 
carried to the kiln every day to be con- 
sumed. While we conserve cigar ends, 
this seems like straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, It is impossible to 
believe that all thistobacco can be wortl- 
less. Evenif it were sold for manure, 
it would be better than turning it into 
ashes. ‘The maw of this furnace is 
omnivorous. ‘Tobacco is indeed its chief 
meal, but every perishable article upon 
which duty has not been paid is con- 
sumed. ‘This certainly is nothing less 
than disgraceful that good food should 
be so destroyed, while the poor people 
in the neighborhood are starving; bat 
this of course we may expect from = the 
cruel mercies of a Government depart- 
ment, which was never known to have 
bowels of compassion for any one, “Ou 
one occasion,” says Mr. Simmonds, 
“900 Australian hams were suffered to re- 
main, anticipating the removal of 
he duty; when it did come off, the 
customs would not allow them to 
be removed, and they were allowed to 
remain until they were so damaged as to 
be unsalable.” Nevertheless the attend- 
ants upon the oven made merry upon 
the hams, which were cooked ready for 
their breakfast. ‘Tea, we are told, is not 
now burned, because on one occasion a 
load set the chimney-stack on fire. One 
would have thought that a chimney- 
sweeper would have removed this dilli- 
culty; but the ways of officials are in- 
scratable. But what shall we say to the 
fact that on one occasion the Queen's 
pipe smoked away thirteen’ thousand 
pairs of damaged French gloves? On 
another occasion a large number of 
foreign watches, said to be of gold, were 
condemned as spurious, broken up and 
burned. Surely for the purposes of keep- 
ing time, a watch in a sham gold case 
would be useful, and might have been 
sold for the benefit of the public reve- 
nue; but this was not permitted, but 
what little gold there was upon them 
was sold with the ashes, which they dis- 
posed of for manure. In France the to- 
bacco refuse is used for manure and mak- 
ing sheep-wash, and inthe other docks in 
London condemned goods are buried until 
they are partly rotten, when they are 
dug up and sold as manure. Possibly 
someone will find out for the Castom- 
house authorities some more moderate 
use than the fields for the wonderful as- 
sortment that her Majesty consumes in 
her pipe.—(ood Words. 





Turk Diacomerer.—The Diagometer 1s 
the name of an ingeniously constructed 
instrument by M. Palmieri, intended for 
the rapid examination of oils and tex- 
tures by means of electricity. The utility 
of the apparatas, as described by the - in- 
ventor, lies in its ability to show at once 
the quality of olive oil, its ability to dis- 
linguish olive oil from seed oil, and its 
erapacity to indicate whether olive oil, 
although of the best appearance, has 
been mixed with seed oil. It also shows 
the quality of seed oils, and indicates 
the presence of cotton insilken or woolen 
textures, 





Commissioner Watts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has written an arti- 
«le on forestry, in which he expresses his 
decided conviction that forests do not 
conduce to increase the amount of rain- 
fall, but advocates tree planting. 
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THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


ANSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
CALIFORNIA ..... soe eee Saturday, June 24, nt 3 P.M. 
KTHIOPTA.. ay, July 1, at Neon, 
VICTORIA y. July 8, at 3PM. 


U. 8. 






BOLIV'A...0 ‘Saturday, duly 15, at ILA. M. 
New ¥or k and London. 
LYSLA, .. Uaturday, dune “4, at 4 P.M. 

ENGLLA . Saturd ry, Jaly 4%, at 3 P. = 






UTOPIA, . Saturday, July 22, at2 P. 
AUSIRALIA....ceeeeee Saturday, Auy. 
Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 


NEW YoRA ba - ASGOW, LIV K KLOOL, LONDON 





2 HONDUNE! 32h ny. 
Cabins, $65, to i *, according to accommodations, 
Excurs.on tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage, #28 currency 5 intermediate, $55 currency, 


6H] Veufts issued for any | amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROr uk ns, . Agente ptr, 7 Now! ‘ing § Green. 


a = =" 
CUNA I 2D LIN K. 
Es. ancisaen )840. 

The British aud N. A. R, M- Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LI¥ ERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork egy eh 
ili ewe'y week—From New York very 
Fi neti Boe From Boston every ‘I uesday. 


Rates of Passage: 


BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers not Car-ying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
18. 


Becond U:ass, £ 
Be mere Carvying Stecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
uinoas, according te accom nodation. 


FkOw NEW YORK OX BUNTON TO LIVARPOOL, |" 
First Chane, $30, $109 .01 $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodatio. 
Rewrn Tiel kets c4 favorsble terms. 
Tickets to avis, $15, Gold additional, 
Steerage, at lowest - arer. 
<i tickets from, Giverpool and Queenstown and 
Or Europe, at Lowest rates. 
Valls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Ancwerp, and other ports en the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 
“Wee Freight and Cabin peace, apply at the Company's 
, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
al passage, at LIL Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, 


__CHAS. - Ge FR RANC KLYN, AGENT. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTTD’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVEP POOL, and DRAFYPS for £1 Sterling and up- 








5, ut 6 A. M. 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ais 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. A.  CEASMAR, Secretary, 


OFFICE OF THE] 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY wv. WV. 


Corner of Cedar Street. 
N&IW YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
STS .ccccccccccccseccsecscocs $98,733 19 

Premiums received trom Jan. | 

to Dec. 31, 1875, mnclusive.... 





808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..., $897,190 40 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FINANCIAL CARDS, 





26th Annual Report 


—OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1875, 
vor PB iums, Extra P: BC.cce.. 
Pos Tmte Cat..cccce co-cccccse soccecees. eres 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... «+ «+ 





Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 

Policies and Payment of An- 

NULLS. .0000 ececcroecerccess $790,451 07 
Pad te Dividends, Keturo 

Premiums, Purchaséd Poli- 

exes, and Interest on Divi- 

dend, &c _. 499,933 20 


— ————--— 


a Pee re eneewereee 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 27 

Paio for Expenses Salaries, 

Tuxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

Fees, Commiamons.... ?30,607 3) 

mm § 1,620,991 9 
Assets. 

ash in Bank. Trust Company, 

and on hand....+cce-ssesreee 

Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on fame...... 5,676,097 95 

Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 15 

United States and New York 


$55,863 75 


State Stocks....00....seeee00 935,717 50 
Reil Estat, 00st..cccecssscoes 48,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums ani Interest in course 

of collection and pence 

BION... . +00 $98,989 22 
ey ~ Loans ‘on "Stocks 
Bonds (Market value ot 

the Securities, $1,200, SPs 904,311 84 
Interes! due to date, and all 

other property........ee6 «» 312,519 24 


——_—— 10,009,943 85 
Gross Assets._...._--~.$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secreta y. 
8. N. STEBBINF, Actuary. 


i. ss WEMPLE, 


8. STOKES. } Ass’. Sesretari. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALL STRELT, W. ¥ 
NEW YORK, January 20th, 1476. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TILE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st D ber, 1875, is p 
tn conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


hlixhe.’ 





wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, | Copt on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. Outstanding premiums December Sist, 1974.. $224,717 79 


BOOTLAND and WA1LES, issued at the Lowest nares, by 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Comp wy tak +s the Risk of Insurance (upto $500,- 
000 in gold; »n eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gore the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly ro ite has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoi! ice and HeapLaNps. 
Tons. Tons. 
CANADA, .c0000000-4276 
GREECE 
40 THE QUE 






BRIN ..ccccccccccoes 
One o! the above steamers wil leave New York every 
We Inewiny, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstowa 
every or hee and fortnightly to Low on direct from 
New 
Cabin pamage to Liverro0l.....ceeceeceeeceeet7™ and $80 
Preprid Cabin parsage from 1 “iverpool, nd Excursion 
tickets to wiverpool and retarn at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 
Passengers booked t and from Liverpool, Cardifl, 
Bastol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdav, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 








h 

fhe Steamships of this line gre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fo-tof passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fot, with coonomy. 

For further ps articulars apply i ee Company’s office, 

F. LURST, Man: 

69 HROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








ABER DEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments 


n RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
thip, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL, 
Plane and Prices free from JUMN W. UKUGE 
Pc alptor ABERDEEN, Seotland. 


No risks have been taken upon nutie 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums mirked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AS ALOVE.ccerecereeccecerscccsseoes $819,337 11 
Vaid tor Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

pny Need same period. voces $701, 332 50 

turn Premiums,..., $64,671 08 





THE COMPANY UaS TUE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 


Cash in Bank..e.e.cececeessecee$59. 139 24 
United States and otber stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 





—— $717.66 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 86,008 53 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 & 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated At..e. coerce. coccscccecesces 72,078 20 





Total Assets.... coccccccseecscceceosce $1,002,391 10 


8IX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Protits will be paid to the holders thereof, o, 
their legal representatives, on andafter TUESDAY, the 
ist day of February neat. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187!, which may be entitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte: 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


rilus. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER II. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 


JOIN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN 
Q. D. If. GILLESPIE, 
: 3, BARNES, 
Joun A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MURAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEMIAL READ, 


KR 

JAMES H. DUNUAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFP, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPUEN L. MERCIIAN 
tHEO. W. MORKIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President, 
« WitLovensy Pow tt, Secretary, 





Premiums receive! from January ket to De- 
Gember 3st, 1875 .cccceesscoerecosseseseee IyhI6,321 al 


ooee$1,371,030 n 





Tota) P 





Amount of premiums counsel om January 
Ist to December 3tst, 1875. « eeeeee $I, 169,%486 35 
Less return premiums........2s-cee..-.c000 e 02 


Net earned premiums .. 
Pstd during the same period : 
~~ Expenses and Re -Insurance, less 


OAL VAZES 00 ccc ccccccccccccccscoesceccccess 


872,605 17 


$229,113 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist....cc0c....seecceeee $25,000 00 


Paid crash rebatement to dealers... $13,295 ra 
Tho one has the following Assets 
Cash in banks ..0.-000-ce0-0- e+ $3" “6:6 18 
United — State, Bank and 

other Stocks sre. ceceeee 413,159 00 
Interest ‘jue on Investme ite... 7, 23 06 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . -.escoses 413,617 il 
Re-insurance an! salvage due, 
scrip of other companies..ce..... 77,915 00 

$1,028,625 65 


A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIVE \5) PER CNT, will 





SAMUEL L. TAM, 


N. L. WoORRADY, 
WILLIAM N&LSON, Jr., 
WAROLD f — 
J .8EPA WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SQOrT, 
HENRY Hy re UDDER, RENRY DeRIVE«A, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
C, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


LETS, 
HENRY k. KUNGACDT, 
JOHN 8S. WILLIAMS,; 
CHARLES DIMON. 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 





«$1,426,390 17 
586,848 95 
364,538 90 


$2,257, 196 05 


+ $107,718 35 | - 
Com- 








in this column, on favorable terms. 





NEW YORK CITY, : 


Secon Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & 
Bankers, 
3 Broad Street. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
_45 Nassau Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co. 


Ban! <ers 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, TEXAS. 


co. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & ( Co, 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SAA & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 


H. OC. Williams & Co., 
49 Wall's Strect, ey 


’ ENGLAND. 
THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street 
LONDON, Enc. 


= _ GEORGIA. ' 
BRANCH SONS & Co., 


Bankers. 
_Aueusta, Ga. 


“KENTUCKY. 


Morton, Gre Green | & & Quiglev, 
_Loursvinur, Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 


E. H. LEVY, 
Broker, 
_ New ORLEANS, La. 








‘MARYLAND. 
~ WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
BaLTIMORE, Mp. 


OHIO, — 


J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


(Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


PEN NNSYLVANIA. 

Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 

T armapenpma, Pa. 














Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 


(Successors to Liorvp Catpweit & Co.), 














the etockholers, or their BANKERS, 
pong = etm TUESDAY, February sy IG. | TYRONE CITY ammeat 
AIR UNTY, Pa. 
TRUSTEES 

#8 }REALAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
Ra ek 
oa = —~ 

aL . FROST, GEO. W. RENN 
WiLEiaM WATT, Sar ae RAGUE ET & FRY, 
Jen Bon wal TER EDWARD ‘ater, . 
5. OOLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. W Masebare, , 


“JOHN TWONIG & Oo. 
Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, Texas 


et a ae ————= 


VIRGINIA. 


RR. H. MAURY & CO.. 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricamonp, Va, 











{a The Cards o of respectable Bawxs, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 











’ 
4 





